BELGRAVIA 


NOVEMBER, 1897. 


fin @.pP. Lrrant. 


‘Loox, Helen! there is Seetarampore!” Mr. John 
Ponsonby Potts, M.P. for Shodiford, thrust as much as 
was possible of his portly person through one of the rail- 
way carriage windows, with more eagerness than his 
strong sense of his own personal dignity would have 


allowed him to show if anyone besides his niece had been 
. present. 

The girl, who was reclining on the long seat on the 
other side of the carriage, rose, and crossing to her 
uncle’s side looked out of another window for a moment, 
but quickly drew back her head with an exclamation of 
annoyance. 

‘It seems the dustiest place we have come to yet— 
and-—Oh! these railways! Why don’t you reform the 
Indian railways, Uncle John? Surely they need not 
burn stuff that blackens one all over! The grits go right 
through my veil: one has got into my eye now. Then 
look at the way in which the trains crawl along. Every- 
one would bless you if you would improve the Indian 
railways.” 

‘‘T do wish, Helen, that you would learn to take a less 
frivolous view of my work in India. You are, of course, 
correct in your view of the inferior character of railway 
management in this country, but that will be amended 
when we have reformed the Government, In the hands 
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of a free people matters will be very different. Look at 
those towering minarets!” 

“T will look at them when I can do it without being 
blinded by dust and ashes! Are not those the minarets 
of the mosque which Aurangzebe built on the site of a 
great Hindoo temple which he had destroyed? He was 
rather a practical sort of reformer, was not he, Uncle 
John?” 

Mr. Potts frowned stern disapproval, but the girl, tak- 
ing no notice of this, continued: ‘ What else is there to 
see? I looked at the guide-book, but I don’t remember 
what was in it. Guide-books are so dreary. Mr. Marston 
told me about the mosque and the temple when he was 
at home. What else are you going to show me?” 

‘“My dear Helen, the ancient city of Seetarampore is 
a deeply interesting place, and I wish that I could induce 
you to take a greater and more intelligent interest in it 
and its people; though I am afraid, very much afraid, 
that it is a matter beyond you. But I must remind you, 
Helen, that my time in Seetarampore will be much occu- 
pied with important business—with business, I may say, of 
very considerable importance. You must remember that 
I came out to India to work, not merely to do what the 
young gentleman to whom you just referred called g/ode 
trotting. That young Mr. Marston, though he means 
well, and doubtless is not without some merit, has a 
frivolous manner of speech ; and, of course, his informa- 
tion regarding India cannot be considered as reliable.” 

“Why not, uncle? All his work is out here, and he 
has been. at it for seven or eight years now.” 

“Yes, my dear! his work is out here, but the Anglo- 
Indian officials display a singular aptitude for misunder- 
standing the simplest conditions of the country. In fact, 
they steadily ignore the facts that lie before them. Now, 
the intelligent British public does understand these con- 
ditions, and has seized upon these facts——— No, my dear 
Helen, you need not put on that air of incredulity : I state 
only bare facts. The British Public has ample sources of 
information, and it utilises them. My friends, Mr. Cave 
and Sir Willowby Watts 
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“Was not Sir Willowby Watts in the Indian Civil 
Service? Wasn't he what you call a ‘myrmidon of an 
alien and tyrannical Government ?’” 

‘Those were not my words, Helen ; though, applied to 
that service generally, they are, | admit, most appro- 
priate. The words were those of my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Bose.” 

“Mr. Bose—oh, yes, the big fat dark man, with the 
clammy hand like a frog. Why would he always want to 
shake hands with me?” 

‘My dear Helen, at twenty years of age you ought 
really to be able to appreciate genius better! Mr. Bose 
is one of the most gifted men turned out of the University 
of Calcutta, and he has a most perfect insight into the 
conditions of Indian life. I wish you could have heard 
his speech when he proposed my health at that farewell 
banquet. It was most eloquent and touching. He told 
us—lI can quote his very words—how the Anglo-Indian 
officials had found the people of India enlightened and 
virtuous, and had made them ignorant and dissolute ; 
how they had found them rich, and left them poor ; how 
they had found them sober quaffers of the limpid stream, 
and had made them bibbers of wine.” 

‘‘Did he drink your health in champagne, Uncle John, 
or in the limpid stream ?” 

‘“You are incurably frivolous, Helen. We will leave 
the subject of Mr. Bose; but I want to let you know that 
I have work to do here, real work. As that veteran 
statesman, Mr. Eduljee Pestonjee, pointed out, the one 
thing which his down-trodden countrymen here in 
Hindoostan require for their regeneration is a proper 
system of representation by their elected members. They 
must have votes, so that their elected representatives may 
make their voices paramount in the council chambers of 
Government. His countrymen here trust to the great 
British Public.” 

‘“His countrymen here, Uncle John! Why, Mr. Mar- 
ston told me that he was a Parsee, and had never been in 
Hindoostan. This is not Bombay.” 

‘Parsee or Hindoo! English or Scotch! What is the 
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difference, my dear? You must not mind what Mr. 
Marston told you about India. It is curious that residence 
in this country, and, still more, employment under its 
Government, appears to blind the eyes of men to the most 
obvious facts. But here we are at Seetarampore. You 
can get the books and rugs and things together, my dear, 
and we will get out of the train as soon as the deputation 
comes up to receive me.” 

The train drew up at a platform, above which was 
shown the name See¢arampore City, and various hawkers 
of fruit and sweetmeats and local manufactures came to 
the carriage windows to display their wares, while crowds 
of wildly hurrying passengers rushed up and down, but 
no one took any especial notice of Mr. Potts; so, as the 
engine whistled a signal of leisurely departure, that 
gentleman abandoned his dignified reserve, and, thrusting 
out his head, hailed a man who seemed to be a railway 
official of some kind. 

“Hi! Look here, Sir! Don’t let the train start yet! I 
get down here, but there is a deputation to come! I must 
wait for that, you know. Where is it?” 

‘T am not knowing anything of deputations, Sir. I 
am only ticket-collector. ‘T'rain is just going!” 

‘‘But it must not go, I tell you! Wealight here. Just 
let the gentlemen of the deputation know that I am wait- 
ing ; then I will get out.” 

“No English gentlemen ever get out here, Sir. 
Please show : your ticket. Yes, it is for Seetaram- 
pore Cantonment. All English gentlemen go there. 
Your honour will find all things your honour wants 
there.” 

The train moved on. ‘Now, this, my dear Helen,” 
said Mr. Potts, ‘‘is strange, very strange, in my opinion! 
I come to Seetarampore ; I come as an accredited agent— 
I may, indeed, say, as the agent of the British Public—to 
meet the leading citizens of Seetarampore, and there is no 
one, positively no one, to receive me. How do you 
account for that?” 

‘But, Uncle John, this is only Seetarampore City. 
Did not that man say that all English people went to 
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Seetarampore Cantonment Station; and I remember 
that Mr. Marston—---” 

‘What Mr. Marston said, my dear, can be of no 
possible consequence. It seems quite hopeless to induce 
you to take a rational view of things. Cannot you see 
that | am concerned with the city, with Seetarampore 
City, and not with Seetarampore Cantonment? The 
Government officials and the troops are at the Canton- 
ment. I have nothing to do with them; I am for the 
people, and I want to goto the city—the city where the 
people live.” 

‘‘ But our tickets seem to be for Seetarampore Canton- 
ment.” 

“That is the scheming, the underhand scheming, of 
Government. If this were a free country, with duly 
elected representatives of the people, do you suppose 
that anyone asking for a ticket for Seetarampore would 
not get one for the city? Of course he would, my dear! 
It’s a typical case of the overbearing conduct of the 
Anglo-Indian official.” 

A group of the leading men of the city had gathered 
on the platform of the Seetarampore Cantonment Station 
to meet Mr. Potts—not only the men of the new lights, 
graduates of the colleges, lax in ceremonial, and wearing 
costumes strangely compounded of Eastern and Western 
fashions of dress ; but also, banded with them for a time 
by a common object, men of the Conservative party, 
wearing garments of ancient cut, and orthodox in cere- 
monial to the tips of their fingers. There was Rai Baha- 
door Bishumbernauth, pensioned “ subordinate Judge,” a 
man greatly respected by all parties, including the English 
officials. Then there were half-a-dozen legal lights of 
lesser degree, in whose apparel black alpaca predomi- 
nated, for your black alpaca marks advanced culture and 
needs little washing. Among these the man of most 
mark was Lala Kanheya Lal, vakeel of the High Court, 
Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Board, and President of 
‘“The Seetarampore Association for the Promotion of 
Virtue.” With him was the great Pundit Gopal Rao 
from Poona, reverenced by all men of ‘advanced ” ideas 
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for the reckless libels on Government and its officers 
hurled by him from many platforms, and written at length 
in many papers. For reasons other than these, though 
connected with them, the police watched him with some 
attention. Then there were Seth Gobind Das and 
Ananda Pershad, heads of great firms, which for centuries 
had lent money in all the districts near Seetarampore, 
and the members of which had now, thanks to our system 
of civil procedure, beloved of the Indian lawyer, become 
the owners of many thousands of acres of land, from 
which they displaced the hereditary lords. With them 
were other lesser bankers and merchants, whose dress 
relieved the sombre colouring of the Liberal party by a 
show of silks and shawls and gold embroideries. 

All were engrossed in the burning topic of the day, 
the drainage ofthe city. Sir Elphinstone Jones, K.C.S.1., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province, had determined to 
make his term of office celebrated by the improvement of 
the sanitation of the chief cities under his rule. Of these, 
Seetarampore was one of the largest, and there was no 
doubt in the mind of any English officer as to its great 
need of improved sanitation. Nor was there any doubt 
on the subject in the minds of its citizens, only their con- 
clusion was in exact opposition to that of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his English officers. The English said 
that it was very bad for people to live immediately over 
cesspools. The citizens said that their forefathers had 
always lived happily over cesspools, which were good 
enough for them also. The citizens did not say this 
directly to the English officers. The advanced party 
would have liked to say so, but could not because they 
were bound to pretend to believe in the Western sciences 
taught at the colleges. The Conservative party would 
not say it, because to openly contradict those in authority 
is rude, and scrupulous politeness covers a multitude of sins. 

So, when the Englishmen said that the city stank 
abominably, and must be drained, the citizens politely 
acquiesced, and then among themselves grieved over this 
new delusion of their strange and restless rulers. 

The citizens saw many objections to this drainage 
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scheme. It would be very costly, and it would annoy a 
large number of highly respectable people, whose land 
would be acquired for the works, or whose houses might 
be demolished ; but the cost was the main objection, and 
so for years the Municipal Board, which in this case 
was actually representative of the citizens, had got the 
better of many energetic magistrates of the district, who 
had constantly pressed the necessity of this improvement 
upon them. They had said to their Chairman—the 
magistrate of the district being ex-officio Chairman of 
the Board, and the usual source of any energy it 
possessed—that certainly drainage was necessary, and 
appointed a sub-committee to consider the matter and 
report upon it. The sub-committee always knew its 
business, and never got beyond the stage of considera- 
tion ; but now the Lieutenant-Governor had put his foot 
down, and not only had plans been made, but the work 
had actually been begun. An increase of three farthings 
in the octroi on a hundredweight of wheat had already 
been forced upon the Board, and the citizens could clearly 
see a prospective house rate. 

One hope remained. The main drain must of neces- 
sity run under one corner of a particular courtyard 
which was attached to a temple of some repute for 
special sanctity, and it would be necessary to disturb 
priestly possession, for a hut occupied by one of the 
temple servants must be inevitably dismantled. It was 
clear sacrilege. Everybody who knew anything at all 
of the matter knew that the courtyard had nothing really 
to do with the temple, having been formerly the property 
of a Mohammedan, whose possessions were sold by auction 
under a decree of the Civil Court, when a former priest 
of the temple had bought it. But that did not matter. 
The land was temple property, and the Conservatives 
said that to interfere with it was sacrilege, as bad as 
killing a cow. The advanced party embroidered this, and 
showed how on the one hand it was part of a deep laid 
scheme of Government for the destruction of the Hindoo 
religion, while on the other it showed an absolute dis- 
regard for the vox populr. 
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Mr. Potts was clearly the man for the occasion, and if 
the work could be delayed for a time, it might perhaps 
be postponed szne die. 

So the majority of the persons assembled on the plat- 
form agreed hopefully that the independent eloquence of 
Mr. Ponsonby Potts might soften even the resolution of 
Sir Elphinstone Jones. There were some who thought 
that other use might be made of Mr. Potts. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE train was late, very late, as is not unusual on that 
line, so Baboo Hurree Mohun Mookerjee, the Editor of 
the Banner of Freedom, a newspaper of no little noto- 
riety, was far from being too late when he arrived at the 
railway station after the hour at which the train was due, 
and appeared on the platform hurriedly re-arranging the 
orange and magenta coloured comforter which it pleased 
him to wear as a turban. 

As a leading member of one party, and a present use- 
ful ally of the other, he was warmly greeted, being hailed 
as the literary ornament of Seetarampore, and the tribune 
of its people. 

“That was a glorious article,” said one pleader, in 
English, ‘‘ which you gave us in your last issue, on the 
needs of the Higher Education, and the failure of Govern- 
ment to appreciate them: it must have shaken even the 
resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor.” 

‘‘ Most eloquent !”—“‘ patriotic !”—“‘convincing even to 
those who refuse to be convinced,” said others. 

‘“You overpraise me much!” said Mr. Mookerjee. ‘I 
am but a humble member of the great order of the Press, 
only a lowly instrument in the advancement of progress ; 
' but I believe that I may not unduly flatter myself by 
saying that that article made even the hide-bound Sir 
Elphinstone wince. As you are good enough to state, it 
was an article not devoid of literary merit. Some persons 
have even told me that the passage regarding the jealousy 
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of the alumni of the English Universities was not un- 
worthy of Burke or Sheridan.” 

“ They are right!” said Lala Kanheya Lal; “ Milton 
or Shakespeare could not have combined nobler senti- 
ments with more spirit-stirring words. But, my friend, I 
want a word in private with you. The train will not be 
in for a long time yet ; it has not yet left the last station. 
Come this way with me.” 

Arrived at the far end of the platform, where they were 
quite alone, Lala Kanheya Lal turned to the other and 
spoke, still in English, which the Bengali editor understood 
much better than Hindoostanee ; while Kanheya Lal him- 
self, who had beena prize scholar at a mission school, was 
fluent in it. He said sharply, “ Look here, my friend, if 
you think you can leave us now, you are mistaken. You 
are deep in our plans, and you must remain with us all 
through. You cannot shirk now.” 

“| shirk! For what do you take me?” 

‘‘T take you for a man who is very good of taking care 
of himself. Why have you not attended the two last 
meetings of our committee? Eh? The fact is, my 
friend, that you don’t want to go beyond a certain point; but 
that will not do—you must go the whole way with us.” 

‘Do not you well know that I am with you heart and 
soul ?” 

‘So far as you can go without risk to yourself. But 
why should we talk of risk? There is none. Do you 
think that I would run any risks? Not I! nor would 
Gopal Rao. Trust a Deccanee Brahman for taking care of 
himself. We who make the plans will be safe enough.” 

‘But if the men who are our tools are caught by 
Government, they will betray us.” 

“Not if they are properly paid; and we will see to 
that. The priest will find money.” 

‘But will he find the money? Why should he? He 
knows that there is really no question of sacrilege.” 

‘What does that matter? The cry is good enough, 
and will serve us. The question is the predominance of 
the Hindoos. You or I, or the priest, for that matter, 
may care nothing, personally, about ceremonial details, 
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but it does concern us that the Hindoos should have 
power ; that the Mohammedans should be suppressed, and 
that the English should learn that they cannot interfere 
with us in any matter bearing the name of religion. The 
unclean must learn that their power has limits ; and it is 
for us to make those limits narrow. We cannot do it all 
at once, but, as Gopal Rao says, we will go step by step. 
Now, look you! We have got this Member of Parlia- 
ment here. He knows nothing of us, but thinks he 
knows a great deal, and is cracked about representative 
government. He will swallow all we tell him, and when 
we have primed him, will speak out, and say what even 
you or any other newspaper man hardly dare say. We 
will shelter ourselves behind him, and the people will 
give much heed to his words; and I will take care that 
they are strong enough. I'll lead him on, and, the stronger 
his speech is in our favour, the better we can show that 
it was he who excited the people. The priest will be 
ready with some fakeers, and drug them well; while the 
committee have arranged with Ali Bukhsh.” 


“Ali Bukhsh! Do you mean the ruffian of the 
Wazeergunj Bazaar? Why, he is the dread of every 


” 


respectable man 

“And therefore suits our purpose. For a sufficient 
sum, he will furnish a picked lot of clubmen. The new 
City Inspector is a fool, and very lazy. If Ahmed Khan 
had remained here, our plan might have been too risky ; 
but Government has helped us by transferring him. 
hear that the magistrate was very angry because he was 
sent away. Well, the Sub-Inspector of the Kotwalee 
Station is our friend, and will play into our hands, so we 
shall have plenty of time to do all we want to do before 
the magistrate can stop us.” 

‘But there will be much harm done. People will be 
robbed, perhaps killed.” 

‘You will not be hurt, so don’t you trouble yourself! 
Your business is with the pen. We depend on you to 
show in your paper that the riot was due to the intem- 
perate language of this Member of Parliament acting on 
a people driven to despair by the policy of the local 
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Government. You can do that well, and you must do it 
in your best style ; but you must not abuse Government 
too much this time. You will write more in sorrow than 
in anger, you understand ; and the whole of the native 
Press will follow your lead. The Magistrate here and 
the Lieutenant-Governor won't believe you, of course ; 
they know too much. Perhaps the Government of India 
will not believe you, but they have to play to the English 
Parliament, which knows nothing, and which, with the 
help of our friends there, will believe it. Thus we shall 
gain our end in safety. Then, as for you, the Poona 
people will be bound to do something handsome for you. 
You might, perhaps ‘ 

‘Hush! Here comes the Joint-Magistrate.” 

Both the editor and Kanheya Lal turned and salaamed 
obsequiously, as a smart looking Englishman of eight- or 
nine-and-twenty, dressed in a neat riding suit, came up 
from the line on to the end of the platform, and passed 
by them. 

“What is he doing here?” said the editor. ‘Do you 
think he overheard us?” 

‘““Not he! I suppose he has had some work here. He 
goes everywhere, and meddles much. He rebuked me— 
me—openly but two days ago, for interfering with some 
low-caste men; said that sweepers and leather-dressers 
had as good rights as I have. Just think! the rights 
of sweepers and leather-dressers against a high-caste 
Hindoo. Truly the world is getting topsy-turvy. It 
would be a good thing if a clubman were to smash his 
skull in the riot.” 

The Joint-Magistrate stopped where two young fellows 
in flannel trousers and blazers lounged beside a little heap 
of luggage, of which gun-cases were the most conspicuous 
part, and was received with a cheery greeting. 

‘How are you, Marston? Where have you sprung 
from? We saw you come up from the line.” 

‘“T have been out to make an enquiry ten miles or so 
up the line. A man was killed there yesterday, and it 
was doubtful if it was an accident or a murder. I rode 
out, and came back on a trolly.” 
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‘Which was it?” 

‘Murder, I should say, without doubt. Man was 
obnoxious to some influential neighbours, so they knocked 
him on the head and put the body on the line to be cut 
up by the train. I have run two men in. Where are 
you going ?” 

‘“‘Down to Shahbazpore, after snipe. Bunny, here, 
heard that there are a lot of snipe on some ground close 
to it.” 

‘Are there? I doubt it. I heard that ground was 
dry already.” 

“Well,” said Bunny, otherwise Lieutenant Vandeleur 
Somerset, of the Royal Rutlandshire Regiment, ‘Old 
Furby—man who looks after the roads—engineer or 
something—said that he had got some, so we are off to 
see. Anyway, there are some buck about, and we may 
get some hares. Grainger here has borrowed a Sikh 
orderly from Seton, who knows all the ground.” 

‘I suppose it was cooler trolleying back than riding?” 
asked Grainger. 

“Yes, much. Also, I wanted to meet this train here. 
There is a man coming by it, a globe-trotting M.P., 
whom I want to see.” 

“What—the Radical Potts! Why, your chief, Car- 
ruthers, was dining at mess last night, and cursed him 
by his gods. Said he wanted to reform all you fellows 
out of existence, and get the work done cheap by Baboos.” 

“That is the man!’ He is a good sort, though he isa 
Radical ; and he was very civil to me when I was at home 
on privilege leave—gave me some shooting. He has a 
place close to my uncle’s. This train is awfully late, as 
usual: not signalled yet. I shall have time to go to the 
goods shed about a bit of work before it comes in. 
Good-bye! I hope you'll have good sport!” 


CHAPTER III. 


At last the train did crawl in, and the members of the 
deputation gathered round Mr. Potts like flies round a 
jar of honey. 
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‘Welcome, my dear Sir,” said Pundit Gopal Rao; 
‘‘welcome to Seetarampore! Allow me to 3 

‘‘Allow me, Sir,” Mr. Potts interrupted. ‘I have not 
the pleasure of knowing your name, but I presume that 
you and these other gentlemen are a deputation of the 
citizens ?” 

“That is just so, my dear Sir, and we——” 

“One moment! Now, what I want to know is this: 
Why did you not meet me at Seetarampore City?” 

“My dear Sir, all English gentlemen come to this 
station—-the Cantonment Station.” 

“Sir! I am not an English gentleman—that is, you 
know, | am not an English gentleman such as you are 
accustomed to in this country. I am no overbearing 
official dressed in a little brief authority ; and I would 
point out to you, Sir, and to these gentlemen, that there 
has been a serious error. I would say, gentlemen, that 
when a Member of Parliament, one of the friends of 
India, visits the ancient and famous City of Seetarampore, 
in order to assist and—er—to confer with its leading 
citizens, then, gentlemen, they should have met him at 
Seetarampore City, and nowhere else.” 

“But, my dear Sir, observe,” Pundit Gopal Rao 
expostulated. ‘My friends here say that there is no 
accommodation suitable for you at the City. There 
would have been a long drive thence, and the road is bad. 
No European alights there.” 

“Ah! I understand. It is part of the Government 
scheme for divorcing its proceedings from all relation 
with the people of the country. Well! well! gentle- 
men! We will mend that presently.” 

‘Precisely so,” the Editor broke in; “with the valu- 
able assistance of your honour all things will be rapidly 
amended.” The English knowing gentlemen present, 
chorused approval. Pundit Gopal Rao took the lead 
again: ‘ Now, my dear Sir, allow me to introduce——” 

‘One moment. You have not brought any address.” 

“Tt is unusual, my dear Sir. If a Viceroy, my dear 
Sir, or a Lieutenant-Governor should come—but you, my 
dear Sir, are a friendly visitor.” 
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‘1 see—officialism again! Pray proceed.” 

‘This, my dear Sir, is Rai Bahadoor Bishumbernauth, 
a gentleman who has rendered long and meritorious ser- 
vice, which Government has inadequately recognised by 
the grant of a title. Had he been a sycophantic time- 
server, he would doubtless have received the C.1.E.” 

“T understand. You have served a long time, Sir?” 

“I have had the honour of serving Government in 
various capacities for thirty-five years, and the Honour- 
able High Court has been graciously pleased to uphold 
my decisions.” 

‘Then, my dear Sir, under a proper Government you 
would doubtless have yourself been promoted to the 
bench of the High Court.” 

“That, Sir, would have been too great an honour for 
me!” 

“This, my dear Sir,” proceeded Gopal Rao, “is Lala 
Kanheya Lal, Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Board ; 
and this'is Baboo Hurree Mohun Mookerjee, Editor of 
that widely-read newspaper the Banner of Freedom.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mookerjee, “your honour may have 
been pleased to cast the eye of approval on my lucubra- 
tions? My admirers have said Ah! What are 
you doing?” 

A sharp collision between the corner of a gun-case and 
Mr. Mookerjee’s back had stopped the flow of his elo- 
quence, as the Sikh orderly was carrying luggage to the 
carriage just vacated by Mr. Potts and his niece. 

‘““Why are you not careful, oh, Sepoy?” said Kanheya 
Lal. ‘Yours be evil rustic manners!” 

“Good enough manners for a crowd like this!” 
growled the Sikh, who added an audible aside regarding 
the imbecility of quill-drivers and shopkeepers blocking 
the road of men. 

“He is an uncivilised man, your honour!” Kanheya 
Lal explained to Mr. Potts. ‘A common man of the 
army without education.” 

Mr. Potts felt that the serenity proper to such an occa- 
sion had been disturbed, and suggested an adjournment 
of the function. With much affability he said: “I shall 
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be very pleased, gentlemen, to receive you at a later 
opportunity. We will pass out of this crowd now. Let 
us proceed.” 

“One moment, your honour. Here is the Joint- 
Magistrate, Sahib, who would speak with you!” 

Miss Helen Fergusson had been decidedly left out of 
it for a time, for the members of the deputation were not 
men possessing exalted ideas of women, and her uncle 
had, for the moment, forgotten her entirely ; but, as she 
looked on with a little natural impatience, she was startled 
by a greeting in a voice which she very well remembered, 
but had not expected to hear there. “Why! Mr. Mar- 
ston!” she said, “I am so glad to see you! Have you 
really come to meet us? That was nice of you! But I 
thought you were far away from this place.” 

‘“So I was. My station was far from here when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you last, but almost immediately 
after my return to England I was transferred here.” 

“That was lucky for us! I hope, though, that you 
approve of the transfer, and like this place.” 

“It is a detestable place, and I hate it! At least, 1 did 
until a few days ago, when I heard that you were coming 
here. Then I forgave its dust and vile smells and the 
never ending work! I hope you are going to make a long 
stay?” 

fs believe my uncle does intend to stay here for some 
time, though I cannot say how long. He tells me that 
he has work here. I am afraid, Mr. Marston, that you 
won't like what he is doing. He disapproves of you— 
not personally I mean, for I know he likes you—but as 
an officer of Government: but I hope you won't mind it 
very much!” 

‘So long as you do not disapprove of me, I'll put up 
with the rest. We know all about his opinion of us, and 
are striving to bear up. I suppose that it would be 
utterly useless to point out the error of his ways to him? 
I see that there are two or three particularly poisonous 
people making themselves agreeable to him. I will tell 
you all about them later if you care to hear, and perhaps 
you could speak to him.” 
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“That would be of no use whatever. Dear Uncle 
John thinks me a most frivolous young woman. And I 
am very much afraid that if I said that I got the informa- 
tion from you, he would say that it was a case of the 
blind leading the blind.” 

“ Well, I hope his friends won’t let him in too much! 
But he is moving off, and I. must speak to him. I want 
you to be my guests while you stay here. Would you 
mind? The hotel is not a guod one, and you would find 
the food not at all nice. I have a big house—that is, I 
share it with Dayrell, the policeman ; but he is in tents, 
and I have mine ready to go into, so you would have it 
all to yourselves. There is not much furniture, | am 
afraid, but there is enough to make you tolerably comfort- 
able, as comfort goes inthis country. Then I could show 
you round a bit. I have an Arab which would carry 
you beautifully, if you would do me the favour of riding it.” 

“Oh, how nice! I should so like a good ride again! 
Here is my uncle turning back.” 

Mr. Potts had just recollected his niece’s existence, 
and, turning back, greeted Marston with sufficient cor- 
diality, but, greatly to that young gentleman’s disappoint- 
ment, he positively refused his hospitality, and declared 
that he would go to the hotel. ‘I have come to see the 
country, my boy,” he said, ‘‘and to study it without bias ; 
and I don’t want your official views, you know.” How- 
ever, Marston received a free invitation to come and see 
them, and Miss Fergusson promised that she would ride 
the Arab. 

Said Grainger, as the train rolled out of the station, 
“Bunny, my boy! Our ingenuous friend Marston said 
nothing about the globe-trotter’s daughter ! ” 

‘“‘T didn’t see her—not to notice her. / had to see 
the things got in with all that mob on the platform. J 
hadn’t time to be staring about!” 

“Your devotion to our mutual interests is most credit- 
able to you, Bunny ; but it lost you something. She is 
fair to see, and I understand now why Dick Marston so 
freely forgave her father’s sins. A lovely figure, Bunny; 
tall, graceful, and such eyes!” 
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“Rot! She’d have her veil down if she had any sense, 
at least with all this dust and glare, so you couldn’t have 
seen much of ’em!” 

“Veil! Those eyes would pierce through any veil, 
my Bunny! and they looked kindly upon Master Dick. 
Of course he forgave the old buffer she belongs to. Such 
eyes would make a fellow forgive even Gladstone him- 
self !” 

Mr. Potts and his niece had driven off to the hotel, 
and the members of the deputation were scattering. The 
Editor of the Banner of Freedom was about to step into 
a hackney carriage, when a little old man caught him by 
the sleeve. The Editor turned angrily, and was not 
favourably impressed, for the old man was shabby and 
soiled with travel, and had but one eye, which blinked 
unsteadily at him. ‘Go away!” he said ; Mics away ! 
I’m busy.” 

“Your honour will pardon me, but I have come to you 
on business !”’ 

‘“Then come to my office.” 

‘‘ But it is business about money ; urgent business, and 
private.” 

‘““H’m! Well, come into the carriage, and we can talk 
as we go along.” 

Both having taken their seats the carriage jolted off 
at a slow pace, and the little old man began: “ Your 
honour has a newspaper.” 

“That is so. What of it? It is a newspaper of great 
value and importance. Many people read it.” 

‘“Your slave knows that! Many people, even officers 
of Government, read it. Therefore have I come here. 
The Commissioner Sahib and the Lord Sahib know 
what is written in your honour’s newspaper. In this 
paper much has been said regarding Moonshee Chote 
Lal, Deputy Magistrate, a very worthy and honourable 
officer, to whom your slave is related. It has been 
written regarding him in your honour’s newspaper that 
he is idle, that he is ignorant of laws and rules, that he 
has taken bribes. All this is quite wrong, but it has been 
so written many times, and the Moonshee Sahib has fear 
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lest Government, seeing this writing, may become angry 
with him.” 

“What can I do? Is it not my duty to write the 
truth about public men?” 

“Truly, but your honour has been misinformed by an 
enemy ; the Deputy Sahib is a good man of noble family, 
and has accurate knowledge of laws and rules. He 
works from dawn until after midnight, and all men respect 
him greatly. Never has he taken even a copper coin 
from anyone.” 

‘“My information is to the contrary. How am I to 
believe you? What evidence have you ?” 

“This may be good evidence,” and the old man, 
fumbling in his breast, produced a piece of dirty cloth, 
from which he unwrapped a little roll of notes. These 
he handed to the Editor, who took and counted them. 

“Fifty rupees!” he’said. ‘“ Truly my information was 
correct. The Moonshee Sahib is a man of no intelli- 
gence.” 

‘But he will also subscribe to your paper.” 

‘Look now! I have many expenses. For the sake 
of the public I am put to great costs.” 

“How much then will it be?” 

‘“Two hundred rupees. Bring me two hundred rupees, 
and it shall be written that the Moonshee Sahib is most 
intelligent, and most wise, and most just; and that my 
informant who said the contrary is a liar.” 

“It is impossible! The Deputy Sahib is a poor man. 
He has many people depending on him for food. Your 
honour will surely show mercy, for he cannot pay so 
much.” 

“This is foolishness! I have spoken. Get down and 
go away.” 

‘But not so much as two hundred! Perhaps with 
great difficulty he might be able to pay one hundred.” 

“You are a man of no understanding, like your Moon- 
shee. Begone! I have much to do.” 

The little old man would have argued, but the carriage 
was stopped and he was bundled out, while the Editor 
drove on. 
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‘It is only a question of time,” said the latter to him- 
self. ‘In a day or two he will bring the money. I was 
wrong to ask so little as two hundred rupees.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Marston had been on his morning ride of inspection 
through the city, a ride of more importance than usual 
that morning, and was returning by the road which 
passed the hotel. The hotel was not in the direct road 
to his house, but his horse had already learned that the 
way home was that way, which gave a chance of seeing 
Miss Fergusson. On this occasion she was in the 
verandah, and Marston had ridden up and dismounted. 

Mr. Potts had been for some little time at Seetaram- 
pore, and, though he strongly objected to Dick Marston 
as an official, he liked him well enough personally ; and 
being so deeply engaged in local politics, he had no time 
to look after his niece; so if he thought at all about the 
extent to which Marston had been busying himself for 
her entertainment, he had been grateful to be saved 
trouble. To have been frequently occupied with the 
girl would have interfered sorely with the progress of 
reform in Seetarampore. 

Pundit Gopal Rao and Lala Kanheya Lal, with two 
or three more to help, had been most assiduous in their 
attentions ; had taken him to all sorts of places, and had 
shown him many things, commenting upon them in a way 
which angered, though at the same time it amused, 
Marston, when Mr. Potts repeated their remarks. But 
it was waste of time on his part to protest, for Mr. Potts 
would not allow official bias to affect his independent 
views of India. So Marston kept most of his conversa- 
tion for Miss Fergttsson. If the uncle were to him buta 
good-natured ass, the niece more than made up for him. 
He had found Helen Fergusson’s personality very attrac- 
tive during the brief period he had spent at home in the 
autumn ; but here in India it was doubly attractive, and 
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he made the most of his opportunities. If her stay in 
Seetarampore must needs be short, he at any rate had 
her to himself, for Mr. Potts had declined to make any 
acquaintance with the European residents, and there was, 
therefore, no one to dispute his position as Helen’s 
squire. 

On the preceding evening Mr. Potts had addressed a 
meeting of natives at the Town Hall, and Miss Fergus- 
son, who had accompanied him, gave Marston a descrip- 
tion of it from her point of view. 

“It was very amusing,” she said, ‘“‘and I should have 
enjoyed it all thoroughly, if Uncle John had not taken 
everything so very seriously. We went down to the city 
in the carriage we always use; it belongs to that fat little 
man with the beady eyes and the big moustache, who 
always wears a yellow turban. Do you know him?” 

“Yes, that will be Seth Gobind Das, the banker. 
Besides, I know that you use his carriage. He hasa 
particular grievance of his own, for Carruthers—my chief, 
you know, the magistrate of the district—made him build 
a dispensary last year. Gobind Das has a very large 
landed estate, and tenants by the thousand ; but his only 
notion of a landlord’s duty is to screw the highest possible 
rent out of them. There was a lot of sickness, and Car- 
ruthers insisted on his doing a bit of his duty, and worried 
him into spending a small portion of his income from the 
estate in that way. It was an awful wrench, I believe, 
parting with the few hundred rupees the dispensary cost ; 
but Carruthers gave him to understand that his seat 
among the notables, when the Lieutenant-Governor came 
round, depended on it, so he gave in. But the grievance 
rankles ; so, as your uncle is ‘agin the Government,’ he 
does not mind lending his carriage.” 

“Yes, he always lends it for my uncle to drive in, 
morning and evening; but yesterday the coachman and 
the grooms were gorgeous in new clothes, yellow and 
orange mixed—I am beginning to have my doubts about 
the Oriental eye for colour—and there was less string 
than usual about the harness, though there was still a 
good deal. In fact, one strap broke as we drove down, 
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and we had to stop while it was tied up with a horse’s 
leading-rope. Then those two men, who are always with 
my uncle, came to the hotel and drove down with us. I 
don’t like either of those men; I am sure they are not 
sincere.” 

‘Well, sincerity is rather rare everywhere, especially 
in politics, but the Lala—the shorter one of the two—is 
known among us as ‘the snake.’ The other, Gopal Rao, 
is a stranger here, but even less to be trusted, I think.” 

‘‘He is the more disagreeable of the two. He looks 
at me sometimes in a way that makes me long to box his 
ears. 

“I wish I could get a chance at him!” 

‘But you must not do anything you know. Perhaps 
he means no harm—and I suppose after all people may 
look at me.” 

‘“ Yes, but with reverence.” 

‘Like the cottage children at home, when they open 
the gate for me. Thank you, Mr. Marston. Well, we 
drove down to the Town Hall, and there was such a 
crowd, and oh, such dust; and the smells were horrid ! 
What a hideous building your Town Hall is,” 

‘Pray don’t call it my Town Hall. I allow that it is 
in the worst style of Public Works Departmental archi- 
tecture, but the people who built it had but little money 
to spend. on it. The city people, however, think it is 
rather fine; which is, in a way, our fault, for we give 
them the worst possible architectural examples in our 
public buildings.” 

‘Then so far I agree with Uncle John, that you ought 
to be reformed. However, they tried, not very success- 
fully, to make it less ugly, by hanging up wreaths of 
yellow marigolds mixed with bougainvillia in all the 
verandah arches. Then they had stuck young plantain 
trees into the ground all round the drive, and hung 
wreaths between them. Over the gateway there was an 
erection of bamboos and red cloth, with an inscription in 
white letters. And there was a band, which made a 
terrible noise, by way of music, and the whole place 
seemed packed with schoolboys, who also made a terrible 
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noise, though I believe they intended to be very polite 
to us.” 

“Probably as your uncle is in opposition to Govern- 
ment. It must be quite a new sensation to the students 
of the College and the Mission Schools to be polite to 
Europeans.” 

‘“‘What—are they rude to you?” 

‘‘They are rude to us all in degree; just as rude as 
they dare to be. It is a curious result of our education 
of the native, that he thinks politeness is servility, and 
that speech to be free must be libellous. I suppose the 
hall was crowded ?” 

‘Densely crowded. A lot of native gentlemen met us 
on the steps outside, and apologised for the absence of 
that nice old man who has been to see my uncle two or 
three times.” 

‘Rai Bahadoor Bishumbernauth. He is a straight old 
fellow, too good for the rest of his party here.” 

“Yes, that is the name. He is the only nice one I 
have seen among them. But is there not a very big man, 
a Nabob of some kind, here? I saw a very gorgeous 
carriage one day with a mounted escort, and one of the 
hotel servants said it was the Nabob. He has never been 
to see my uncle.” 

“The Nawab—he would be the last man to do so. 
His ancestors ruled over Seetarampore and all the neigh- 
bouring country ; and if he ruled it now, there would be 
no criticism of his Government allowed. He may hate 
us, though he and his father took our side in the mutiny, 
but he absolutely loathes the people with whom your 
father is so friendly.” 

‘““A good old crusted Conservative. I wish he had 
been there, for perhaps he would have looked Eastern 
with diamonds and cloth of gold. Most of the people at 
the meeting wore such a curious mixture of European and 
Eastern dress, which is not at all pretty. A man ina 
particularly hideous costume got up and made a speech, 
in which he called Uncle John the champion of the 
oppressed, and said that he represented the great heart of 
England, which beats in unison with the aspirations of 
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the educated people of India. I felt horribly shy, being 
the only lady there among so many staring men, but | 
tried to understand all that was going on. This man 
wound up by moving that somebody should take the 
chair, and that somebody made another speech, and then 
asked Uncle John to speak, which was what he went 
there for, poor dear. Mr. Marston, I hardly like to say 
it, but I don’t think that Uncle John ought to have said 
what he did about Government and its officers to those 
natives. He got very excited though, and all the people 
clapped their hands, and he is very pleased with the 
impression his speech seems to have made.” 

“He has no good cause to be pleased. You are right 
in thinking that he said much more than he ought to have 
said. Our Government, wrongly as most of us think, 
allows the party of progress—the men, that is, who want 
the loaves and fishes—to libel it and its officers to their 
hearts’ content. That is bad, but when the libels come 
from the mouth of an European their effect is likely to be 
much worse. Then his remarks about local affairs were 
outrageous. I have seen the report of his speech, and I 
cannot use a milder word. If religious fanaticism should 
be really roused over this absolutely false cry of sacrilege, 
there may be serious trouble.” 

‘But, really, is there is any risk, Mr. Marston?” 

“There is. An alien race must be governed with tact 
and caution. But I hope that things may go quietly. 
There is your uncle coming back from his morning 
walk.” 

‘And that man, the Lala, with him! I shall go to my 
room! Good-bye, Mr. Marston.” 

Mr. Potts had slept late that morning, and had then 
gone for a little stroll down a shady road near the hotel, 
in company with Lala Kanheya Lal, who dilated to him 
on the great impression which his speech had made ; and, 
as his niece had said, Mr. Potts was very pleased with 
himself. The leaven of reform would surely work. He 
beamed on Marston as he approached them, and rallied 
him on the gravity of his demeanour, a gravity which was 
apparent to Kanheya Lal, who promptly took his leave. 
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‘“‘T am afraid, Marston,” said Mr. Potts, “that you do 
not appreciate the qualities of our friend there. It is very 
sad that you officers of Government should be so pre- 
judiced.” 

‘On the contrary, Sir, | appreciate his qualities fully. 
The ‘ Szake’ is an able man after his kind, and is well 
known here.” 

“The ‘Snake /’ My dear boy, if it was not so serious, 
the prejudices of you Anglo-Indians would be most amus- 
ing. Now I—-and, mind you, I am a good judge of men— 
have found him particularly frank and open in his con- 
versation. He does not pretend that his countrymen are 
perfect, but he has, with great sincerity, given me hints 
regarding them, and he has been most useful with regard 
to local information. In fact, without him I could not 
have perfected my notes for the address I delivered 
yesterday at the Town Hall. You should have been 
there, my dear boy! Then you would have seen what, | 
take it, you officials never do see—a crowd of bright, 
intelligent, educated natives, eager for the acceptance of 
political reform. But I suppose you would not have liked 
‘what I said. I was obliged to be severe on you gentle- 
men. I had to point out the error of your ways, your 
failure in sympathy, and your unconstitutional procedure.” 

“And generally to bring the Government and its 
officers into contempt ; and to excite the prejudice of an 
ignorant crowd through whom your words will act on 
others still more ignorant, and with less self-control. I 
only hope that no evil will result from it.” 

“Evil, my dear boy? I suppose that is the official way 
of looking at it.” 

“Tt is certainly the official way of looking at a riot ; 
and if a riot should occur, there will be a large number of 
people, innocent and others, who will have most excellent 
reason for regarding it as an evil.” 

“A riot? What are you talking about, my dear boy? 
The idea of riot here is pure nonsense.” 

‘Well, Mr. Potts, of course I am only a junior officer, 
and you, of course, consider my opinion to be of no 
value; but it is not only my opinion, but that of the 
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commissioner and the magistrate, officers of long experi- 
ence and much knowledge of the people. After reading 
the report of your speech, they hold most distinctly that 
it was calculated to excite the fanaticism of the people in 
regard to the drainage of the city, and that temple. Ifa 
riot should occur, which from our knowledge of the secret 
proceedings of some of your friends is possible, in spite 
of the magistrate’s precautions, they hold that a very 
serious responsibility will rest upon you.” 

‘‘Eh—they would like to prosecute me?” 

‘“That would be for Government to decide.” 

‘My dear boy, it is absurd. You, of course, are young, 
and in your position you naturally accept the opinions of 
your own senior officers ; but it only shows how ignorant 
you officials are of the country which you attempt to 
govern. My native friends, who do know the people, 
assure me that the citizens of Seetarampore are notably 
law-abiding and peaceful, even among a law-abiding and 
peace-loving people. You poor officials need not frighten 
yourselves about that: you may take my word for it. 
But you will have to alter your ways. Now come in 
and breakfast with us.” 

‘Many thanks, I cannot. I must be off to work. You 
will understand that I thought I was bound to let you 
know the official view of your speech?” 

“Quite so—quite so, my dear boy. You were right 
to do so, of course. Good-bye!” 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Ports was making his toilet for dinner that evening, 
when a native, very much in undress and bareheaded, 
rushed unannounced into his room, and addressed him in 
wildly excited words. 

‘Why, Mr. Mookerjee,” Mr. Potts said, as he at length 
recognised the Editor of the Banner of Freedom. ‘What 
is this, Sir? Why this intrusion, and what nonsense are 
you talking?” 
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‘Pardon, your honour-—pardon—and save me. The 
rioters, your honour—my goods—and my money—all 
my property looted—I trust to your honour.” 

‘“Calm yourself, Mr. Mookerjee. Sit down and calm 
yourself, and try to talk sense. You are excited, Sir, 
very excited. What do you mean by rioters? Sit down 
and talk sensibly.” 

“Oh! your honour, what can I do? I trust to your 
honour—otherwise I am a poor ruined man. By the 
mercy of God I escaped with my life. The ruffians beat 
me with clubs, but with great agility I escaped them by 
the window. Then I came here, seeking the protection 
of your honour. I ama very poor man.” 

“Do you really—really and truly mean to say that 
there has been a riot?” 

‘There is a riot, your honour. Thousands of ruffians 
are looting the Bazaar.” 

‘But, my dear Sir, Mr. Kanheya Lal said that nothing 

absolutely nothing of the kind would occur.” 

‘“Kanheya Lal isaliar. He is a man without honesty, 
who deceives your honour. I speak the truth always. 
The Bazaar is being looted. Oh! what shall I do? They 
have broken my press, and stolen my money—my money 
and all my property. If your honour do not save me, I 
shall die.” 

‘‘But what are the police doing? Where is the magis- 
trate? Why don’t you go to him?” 

‘“Oh, God knows what the police are doing! The 
magistrate. He and the Joint Sahib and the Superin- 
tendent Sahib will surely be in the city fighting with the 
rioters. Perhaps the police will say I am a rioter, and I 
shall be sent to prison. I entreat your honour to protect 
me. 

‘Dear, dear! This is very terrible, Mr. Mookerjee ; 
but what can I do? You must go to the magistrate, you 
know.” 


‘Surely the magistrate is always angry with me. Now 
he will be more angry. I am but a poor man with many 
enemies. Your honour is just, and will save me.” 

‘‘ But where are the leaders of the people? What are 
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they doing? Where is Mr. Kanheya Lal and Mr. Gopal 
Rao? They should calm the citizens.” 

‘They are surely hiding. When things are quiet, they 
talk. Now they will have run away.” 

‘““Well—well. But you cannot stop here, you know.” 

‘But I seek protection, your honour.” 

“Yes, yes; I will see to that. Don't be afraid; I will 
take care of you, but you had better go to some friend. 
Where is Mr. Bishumbernauth ? ” 

‘‘ He will be at his house, for he is lame just now. Per- 
haps the Lala and the others may have gone there. Well, 
I'll go there also. But I crave your honour’s protection.” 

‘‘Certainly—certainly, Mr. Mookerjee. But now go.” 
The Editor left weepingly, and, taking a hackney carriage, 
one of two which were waiting for hire outside the hotel, 
told the driver to proceed by a circuitous road, on which 
there was no chance of meeting rioters, to the house of 
Rai Bahadoor Bishumbernauth. 

Mr. Potts proceeded to dinner, for which, however, he 
found that he had but small appetite, for he was much 
perturbed in mind. It seemed that the assurances of his 
native friends as to the exceedingly peaceable character 
of the men of Seetarampore were not correct ; though 
only that morning Kanheya Lal had assured him that 
the idea of a riot ever occurring in the city was an absurd 
idea of the officers of Government, and utterly without 
foundation. But now it seemed that there was, or had 
been, a riot. Marston had given him the official view of 
his conduct pretty plainly, and though that was, of course, 
absurd, still the matter was unpleasant, very unpleasant. 
Perhaps it would be well to see what his friends said. 
The Editor was evidently in a great fright, but, after all, 
he belonged to a timid race, and might have exaggerated 
the affair. Yes, on consideration he decided that he 
would go at once, and find out what had occurred, and 
what was to be done. The Editor had said that Bish- 
umbernauth would be at his house, and perhaps others 
would be there, so he would go there. Bishumbernauth 
did not talk much, but he had noticed that the others 
treated him with respect. 
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So, leaving his dinner unfinished, Mr. Potts went out, 
and at his bidding a hotel servant, who knew English, 
called up the other hackney carriage which was waiting 
for hire, and directed the driver to go to the house of Rai 
Bahadoor Bishumbernauth. Mr. Potts was, however, 
unfortunate, for after they had gone three fourths of the 
distance at a good pace, one of the ponies, stumbling in 
a hole, injured itself and could not proceed. The driver 
tried to flog it on, but it was dead lame and could hardly 
crawl, so Mr. Potts got out of the tarriage, and, it being 
impossible to get another at that place, determined to 
walk on to the house of Bishumbernauth. The driver 
gave him by signs, with the help of the few words of 
English which he knew, and a very few words of Hin- 
doostanee which Mr. Potts had picked up, a general 
direction, and following this Mr. Potts, more by luck 
than good guidance, did reach his destination. The 
moon was often overcast by clouds, and the road was 
rough with heaps of road metal lying on it dropped by 
careless carters, and he had many stumbles and a fall, 
which barked his shins severely, so that he was in a 
very bad temper when at last he arrived at the gate of 
Bishumbernauth’s house. On the way he saw no one, 
and the house, which stood far back from the road, was 
in darkness, but outside the gate stood a hackney car- 
riage with its pair of ponies, but no driver, or any person 
in charge of it. Down the road from the city came the 
tramp of men advancing and a flickering glare as of 
torches, and Mr. Potts, hurrying up to the door, knocked 
loudly for admission. 


(Zo be concluded ) 





\ 
Mere Susanne. 


Wuen I first saw her she was standing in her cottage- 
doorway, ‘eaning both hands on her stick. The sunset 
was on her face, glorifying the cottage-windows and the 
little garden, and there was a noise of singing-birds about 
her. Her eyes were turned westward. She was a little 
old woman with grey hair and a small, determined face. 
Her lips were thin, and her eyes bright and deep-set, with 
penthouse brows. 

I lingered, wondering a little. From inside the cottage 
there came the continual cheep-cheep and twitter of birds. 
There were cages hung up outside near the door, and one 
even on the doorstep. The old woman looked straight 
across the flat fields to the sunset. She had a colourless 
wrap about her head, and she wore a colourless dress and 
a blue apron. The sunset glorified them ali. 

I thought she did not see me; but as I went by she 
called to me, and I turned back. She came down to the 
little gate and said: ‘‘ Monsieur is a stranger?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

‘And he has travelled, perhaps?” 

‘In many lands.” 

‘“Has he ever met a tall lad—a soldier, very fair and 
handsome, with blue eyes?” 

‘‘T have met many soldiers, madame.” 

‘But this one! Think, monsieur,” she urged. ‘ You 
could never have forgotten him. His hair was like the 
sky yonder ”—she pointed to the ruined gold of the sun- 
set—‘ and his eyes danced, danced always. He was 
always merry.” 

“T am very sorry, sandaane, I do not remember 
aim.” 
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She seemed a little saddened, and was turning 
away, 
when I said: ‘‘ You keep many singing-birds, madame ?” 

‘“They call me Mere Susanne,” she said. ‘“ Come in, 
monsieur, if you will, and see them.” 

The cottage was two-roomed. One room where she 
lived and slept; I learned afterwards that the other was 
a shrine—empty ; where she went to pray, when her 
heart and hope were numb. 

The little kitchen was filled with birds in cages. She 
had to put one on the floor to offer me a seat. As for 
herself, she sat down on a stool in the midst of them. 
Then she took up the cage from the floor on to her knee, 
and putting in her hand, captured the songster. It was a 
chaffinch. She stroked its wings and laid it against her 
face. It did not try to escape, but nestled contentedly 
against the wrinkled cheek. 

“It knows you,” I said. 

She gave a contented little laugh. ‘“ They all do. 
But I won’t need them when he comes home.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He, my boy that I told you of. Some of them used 
to say he would never come back, when they thought | 
didn’t hear them. But I know.” 

The twilight was closing in. A gradual hush had 
crept over the linnets and finches, the canaries and the 
rest. She put back the bird into its cage and rose ; I too. 
She did not ask me to go again. I went out into the little 
garden and the twilight and continued my walk. But 
returning home the same way, I heard a strange sound 
through the spring darkness. It was Mere Susanne 
crouched up by the garden paling, crying to herself. 

A few days later I came across her in the fields. She 
was plucking dandelion and herbs for salad, and groundsel 
for birds. She told me that she went about selling them 
to those of the neighbours who had no time to come and 
look for their own. 

The new green was springing up around us; the sky 
was blue. A spring wind wandered about and blew apart - 
the old women’s hair on her forehead as she worked. 
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‘You leave your birds alone all day?” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘but I hear them singing all the 
same.” 

‘How then, since your cottage is not near here?” 

‘How do I know?” she said, straightening herself. 
‘It gets plainer and plainer as I go home in the evenings, 
and when | get in at the gate they all begin together.” 
She stooped down again, smiling. ‘It’s almost like 
having a child waiting for one,” she said—but not to 
me. 
I thought of her that evening when, looking out of my 
window, I saw that the sky in the west had turned prim- 
rose. I saw her trudging home with the light on her 
face, and the singing of the birds in her ears growing 
nearer and nearer, till at last she turned in at the little 
gate. 

Often after that, I met her in the fields or going her 
rounds in the village. Sometimes when I saw her talking 
with the neighbours, I fancied that the glamour of a spring 
evening had worked a spell, and that after all, there was 
nothing uncommon or evil about her. And then I 
remembered the eyes that had watched the sunset, and 
the strange sound heard through the spring darkness. 

If in the daytime I chanced to pass her cottage, which 
stood alone among the sad, cultivated fields, I heard her 
birds singing and chirping ceaselessly. ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
she said to me once, “when I am dead they will stop 
singing.” 

She went early to work in the mornings, giving them 
fresh food and water before starting. Often she went far 
afield for herbs. Once I met her coming home slowly 
and heavily, leaning on her stick. Dusk had fallen, and 
the east was growing tender for the moon-rise. 

She asked me in that evening. I noticed that she 
moved about feebly, as though she were tired out; and 
at last she sat down and was silent. 

‘‘Mére Susanne,” I said suddenly, “when is your boy 
coming back? How long has he been away?” 

By the movement she made I knew that she raised her 
head ; for we were in darkness. 
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“Monsieur,” she said, “he may come any day. Every 
night I say to myself: ‘ Perhaps he will come to-morrow, 
maybe before I am up; or he will meet me coming home 
in the evening.” 

‘Why does he delay, Mére Susanne?” 

Her fingers grew restless and plucked at her apron. 
“] cannot tell, monsieur. But it is not long since he 
went—only a little while ago.” 

‘When did he go, Mere Susanne, and why? You 
have never told me. When was it?” 

‘“‘It was during the war, monsieur. I do not know how 
long ago; I have no memory; but only a little while 
since. Monsieur will know. He went to fight.” 

Then at last I began to understand. It was twenty 
years since her boy had gone; she would not have known 
him now. He was a tall lad, fair and handsome, and 
blue-eyed to her still, and she was waiting for him to 
come back from a battle-field which the plough had turned 
up a score of times since that last battle had been fought. 

The little room and the darkness seemed to me to grow 
very sad. At times came a twitter from a sleepless bird ; 
and then the moonlight stole in and found us. Mére 
Susanne rose up. ‘‘See, monsieur,” she said, “1 will 
show you his room”; and she took me into the other 
chamber. It was very bare and spotless, and the white 
moonlight was glorifying it—nay, was hallowing it ; for it 

was a shrine. There was nothing in it except a chair and 
a chest of drawers, and the bed against the wall. The 
moonlight was streaming on to the pillow where should 
have been lying the head that had slept since on another 
Bed of Honour. 

Mére Susanne stole up and kissed it, and then, kneeling, 
laid her own head there. And I stumbled out into the 
little garden and the soft moonshine and shadow, not 
seeing where I went. 

Sometimes I fancy that her boy came home ; that some 
early summer twilight he met her returning from the fields 
and came back with her through the little gate and into 
the cottage, his arm about her shoulders, and she looking 
up at his face with pride and peace in hers. 
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Was it so, | wonder? I like to think that it was. For 
one morning, when I passed by, the little cottage stood 
with open door in the early sunlight. And the birds had 
stopped singing. 


Apa SMITH. 





The Oldest Village in the World: 
kilcar, Co. Donegal. 


THE well-seasoned traveller who knows his world, who is 
quite cognisant of its limitations, and perfectly aware how 
much the rough preponderates over the smooth in it—is 
always quick to seize every favourable opportunity that 
may arise, and careful not to let any chance of enjoying 
himself pass unnoticed. 

Thus, on the day that I set out to visit ‘the oldest 
village in the world” (Kilcar, in Donegal), as I mounted 
the mail car which was to take me from Killibegs thither, 
I made a mental survey of the pleasure brooding for me 
in the hour and situation ; and though there was nothing 
brilliant or particularly exciting in the outlook, I felt 
certain that, weather permitting, I should enjoy my drive 
exceedingly, and I did so. 

But before I describe what I saw, I must pause for a 
moment to sing the praises of the Donegal mail car, which 
is an institution of the county, a salient feature of Donegal 
life, and a charming mode of conveyance from place to 
place—barring a few slight drawbacks. 

Of course, I am quite prepared to admit that it is 
neither a graceful nor a commodious vehicle ; and that it 
seems to have been built with a view to exposing its 
occupants to all the rain of heaven, instead of sheltering 
them from it (the we// in the centre being most appropri- 
ately so-named). But apart from these trifling defects, it 
is a delightful trap; and from a hygienic point of view 
there is nothing like it. In short, the horse can make no 
motion, whether vertical, longitudinal, or oscillatory, 
which is not reproduced by the car; and the consequence 
is, that every muscle in the human frame is so exercised 
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that the utmost exuberance of spirits ensues, and ere long 
you begin to feel as merry as-if you were the Swiss Boy 
and Momus rolled into one. But then it could hardly be 
otherwise under the circumstances. For just think for a 
moment of the charm of being perched on a conveyance 
which combines the advantages of riding, walking, and 
rowing all in one—with a touch of what you would ex- 
perience in a heavy chopping sea in the Channel, super- 
added! I can only say that the sensations it produces 
are as unique as they are enjoyable and indescribable. 
But I met a man once (a medico) who was even more 
enthusiastic about the Donegal mail car than myself. For 
he said that the rougher the road the better; that the 
constant yet irregular exercise of a jolting car like the 
one in question is beneficial, because it superinduces 
change of circumstance and impressions ; and that in the 
dead-level of the railway, the absence of this uneven 
motion with its jerks and jolts and occasional bumps, is 
an actual loss to the system. Furthermore, he urged 
that when you drive you are not hurried along, but have 
plenty of time to survey everything that comes within 
the sphere of your vision ; and above all, owing to the 
uncertain nature of the weather, the steed, and the trap, 
you are of necessity thrown into adventurous situations ; 
while the apprehension you entertain that you may never 
reach your destination alive (with the probability that 
you won't) furnishes you with excitement which is good 
for both mind and body. 

Meanwhile, for some time after starting from Killibegs 
the road was both steep and stern. Indeed, it was toler- 
ably grim all the way. But the views obtained from the 
various heights as you pass along are full of variety and 
incident. Even Killibegs itself, with the bloom of distance 
on it, presents a charming appearance; and the calm 
waters of the bay, flecked with purple shadows and silver 
gleams, look like a dream of beauty. Moreover, after 
having accomplished the first mile, you suddenly come 
upon a maritime dell with a singularly bold background. 
In this dell there is a broad strip of golden sand from 
which Fintra Bay spreads out to the south-west—and 
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directly on the beach is Fintra House, embosomed in 
trees and sheltered in the rear by the dark, frowning 
heights of Cronarad. The road then keeps for some time 
along the coast, which slopes down to the water’s edge, 
and commands seaward a magnificent view of Donegal 
Bay and Bundoran—backed by the distant ranges of 
Benbulben and Truskmore. You occasionally catch a 
glimpse, too, of the ancient island of Innismurry—on 
which there are prehistoric ruins of such extreme anti- 
quity, that not only is history silent concerning them, but 
even tradition itself refuses to render any account of their 
origin and purpose. At this point you are surrounded on 
every side by bleak and barren hills; and though their 
outline is defined by parabolic curves, in all other respects 
they are harsh and austere in the extreme, without any 
compensating softness or gentleness of aspect whatever. 
Indeed, it was quite a relief to both mind and eye when, 
the road having curved a little, I found myself passing 
through quiet fields which were shining here and there 
with purple and gold. For the purple loosestrife and the 
large yellow daisy, which is very much in evidence in 
these parts, make a charming flash of colour in combina- 
tion; and their contrasted hues when in close juxta- 
position have a very fine effect. After this, the road 
pursues the uneven tenor of its way through a long track 
of Highland moor which is unspeakably dreary. But 
the culminating point of dimness and desolation is reached 
when you get to Kilcar—a tiny phantom-like little village, 
which is so old that it is almost antediluvian, and which 
certainly looks its age. It lies in a deep hollow amid 
sullen lonely hills, at the junction of two little rivers ; and 
its surroundings are so utterly bleak and wild, and so 
barren and treeless, that, in the words of the ancient joke, 
the telegraphic poles were sadly needed to give it a 
wooded appearance. The first thing that you observe as 
you enter the town is the hospice of the parish priest ; 
and at the opposite end of the village, on a bit of rising 
ground, there are (as usual) the crumbling remains of an 
old church called Kille Carthae, from which the little 
place derives its name. But though Kilcar has neither: 
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form nor comeliness and no beauty whatsoever, it is re- 
plete with antiquarian interest. Indeed, it beats the 
record as regards age. For it is said that the village has 
undergone little or no alteration since shortly after the 
flood, when it was the residence of the celebrated Irish 
hero Odlam Fodla. But from personal observation | 
would go even further back than that—as several of the 
houses I examined seemed so very time-worn and proto- 
plastic that they might have the date Anno Mundi, I., 
engraven on their walls. Besides, in the immediate 
neighbourhood there are geological features which carry 
the mind back to a period when the earth was young—to 
ages so remote that, compared with them, the few thousand 
years during which history has occupied the page seem 
to shrink up into the most utter insignificance. The 
rocks there are consequently books lying open for the 
perusal of those who can read them—for nature is her 
own biographer—and many exciting records do they 
contain. 

Meanwhile, of Kilcar itself—a little place so infinitesi- 
mally small that it might be described, like a mathematical 
point, by saying that it had position without magnitude— 
there is, of course, not very much to be said. Nor does 
it contain much to see either. Nevertheless everything 
about it is peculiar and phenomenal, and, taken in con- 
junction with its surroundings, the whole scene is so 
uniquely interesting that I would not have missed seeing 
it for any consideration. As for the village with its one 
dismal little street of decayed and decaying houses, it 
presents a most extraordinary appearance, and looks just 
as if it were sinking into a fossilised state, without any 
life or vitality about it whatever. For though a few 
small modern houses have been erected here and there, 
they only serve to intensify (by force of contrast) the 
time-worn aspect of the other tenements. Moreover, it 
is such a wobegone looking place that you could fancy 
it was perpetually haunted by dreams and memories, and 
weighed down by its great age. And as, on the day 
that I saw it, there were wreaths of spectral mist hang- 
ing about—these, together with a clouded atmosphere, 
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rendered it so shadowy and insubstantial that it was more 
like the wraith of the dead past than anything which 
belonged to the present, and still existed. 

But, though Kilcar is thus a chronological curiosity 
and stands alone in its hoary age, there are other places 
within a short distance of it which are so old and interest- 
ing also, that they deserve special mention. Among 
these is Inver, a picturesque village lying at the head of 
Inver Bay, into which the river Eanybeg flows. This 
little townlet, with its church spire rising amid embowering 
trees, and its cottages variously grouped on both sides 
of the river, makes a very good appearance. But though 
thick foliage, a pretty church, and white houses naturally 
connote and suggest a neat village and sylvan beauty, 
as a matter of fact, Inver is not the former, and can lay 
no claim to possessing the latter. In short, there is not 
such a thing as a spick-and-span village in the county. 
On the contrary, the only epithets which can be applied, 
with truth, to Donegal villages are gaunt, haggard, dilapi- 
dated, and decaying ; and the images which they call up 
before the mind of the beholder are dreary and melancholy 
rather than pleasant or soothing. However, the glamour 
of an immemorial past clings to them all. And there is 
certainly a spell about that which appeals more power- 
fully to the imagination than anything else, and which 
in its emotional effects far transcends beauty and softness, 
and every other gentle attribute. Furthermore, as 
regards Inver, this charm is intensified to the uttermost. 
For fragments of an earlier world are scattered all over 
the place; raths, cromlechs, and barrows are literally 
strewn around ; and side by side with them there are 
numerous implements of industry actually belonging to 
the aborigines of a geologic period—the pre-historic 
Stone Age! Indeed that is one of the peculiarities which 
impart so much additional interest to travelling through 
this remote, little-visited corner of the world. For 
slumbering beneath many a quiet corn-field in Donegal 
there are buried villages which once stood in the heart of 
the primeval forest, engirdled by the waters of some 
stagnant, peaty lake. And while the Donegal labourer 
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often turns up with his plough primitive huts and the 
wooden piles on which crannogs (z.e., clusters of lake- 
dwellings) rested, it is very interesting to know that 
these crannogs were a modification of the lake-dwellings 
of Central Europe, and that the Lake-dwelling Age was 
practically the same as the Ages of Stone and Bronze.* 

My next halting-place was Carrick, a pretty village at 
the foot of a steeply escarped hill, where there is a really 
charming hotel (the Glencolumbkille), and close to which 
there is a little cove called Bunglass, which is said to be 
the most curious place in the world. Not having seen 
the whole world I cannot ratify this statement. But it 
certainly struck me as being absolutely unique, owing to 
its strange colouring. For the water which forms the 
Bay of Bunglass is of the most vivid green—literally as 
green as an emerald—and the strand which extends from 
the rim of the bay to the base of the surrounding cliffs 
is not golden, nor tawney, nor silver, but actually as 
white as driven snow. I never saw anything at all like 
it before, and the effect is quite startling and most extra- 
ordinary. 

It is usual to go direct from Carrick to Ardara. But 
instead of following the customary course, I elected to 
make a detour and spend a few days at Malinmore first. 
For some time the road leading from Carrick down to 
Glenmalin is fairly good, and it runs for a considerable 
distance along the side of the Owenmore river, on the 
upper reaches of which there is a salmon-leap, which 
makes an extremely pretty ‘“ bit” from an artist’s point 
of view. I was very glad, too, that my route took me 
to a most interesting pre-historic remain called Clougher- 
more, and also past some wonderfully large cromlechs, or 
so-called Druid’s Altars. But recent investigation has 
proved beyond doubt that these huge stones were placed 
on end to mark the graves of the dead, as many of them 
contain cinerary urns together with burned human bones. 


* Dr. Monro, who is a profound authority on this subject, says that the 
Lake-Age came to an end when iron found its way upwards, and that the 
latter far surpassed in its influence on human life any development er 
either steam or electricity has brought about, or is likely to achieve. 
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Meanwhile, after a drive of about two hours through 
this land of desolation—where bog, heath, naked rock, 
and cold gray mountain form the chief features—I at 
length caught sight of the mournful, misty Atlantic 
shining before me, and rolling away and away to the 
confines of the new world ; for, as the people say in these 
parts, the next parish to Malinmore is New York. Pre- 
sently the scattered houses forming the hamlet came 
into view; and I was much struck by the luxuriant 
growth of the wild fuchsia in these regions. Indeed, it 
sometimes grows in tall, thick hedgerows from twelve 
to thirteen feet high; and many of the Malinmore cot- 
tages are completely sheltered from the western gales by 
being embowered in the shade of these beautiful flowering 
plants. This is all the more remarkable as every other 
tree seems to dwindle and wither away in this wind- 
swept region. But I was assured that, owing to the 
contiguity and influence of the Gulf Stream, the cold at 
Malinmore is much mitigated; and even in winter the 
blast is not nearly so keen and bitter there as in other 
places along the coast. 

At Malinmore, which is on the seashore, the scenery is 
grandly beautiful. The people, who are very civil and 
obliging, are said to be the best specimens of the Donegal 
population ; and there are so many pleasant walks and 
drives in the immediate neighbourhood that five or six 
days could be spent there most agreeably. About two 
miles from Malinmore is the charmingly situated little 
village of Malinbeg. Here where the sea has cut a cres- 
cent into the lofty, engirdling cliffs, there is a fascinating 
little belt of strand called Traban (Fair Strand), at the 
northern extremity of which there is a good specimen of 
a Fort or Dun, which the people call the Doon. In this 
little cove the sense of seclusion and apartness is com- 
plete ; and its isolation is accentuated by the fact that it 
is actually thirty miles from the nearest railway. In short, 
Ovid in his retreat at Tomi, could not have felt more 
entirely out of touch with the rest of the world than the 
stray traveller does in this region. But then there is 
nothing gloomy or depressing about the loneliness. On 
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the contrary, the sheen of the water, the sparkle of the 
air, and the ozone-scented breezes are most refreshing 
and invigorating. And as for those wind-swept cliffs, at 
the foot of which the little village lies, I do believe that a 
good brisk walk over them would disperse the clouds and 
vapours of despondency more quickly and effectually than 
anything else ; and also engender that pleasant sense of 
enjoying existence which is so much desiderated, but so 
difficult to obtain. Indeed, I have no doubt that the old 
Greeks had something of this nature in their minds when 
they affirmed that mirth was the offspring of Zephyr and 
Aurora. For the mere fact of breathing the pure, clear 
morning air on breezy heights, especially where there is 
an infusion of ozone in the atmosphere—causes a strange 
exhilaration of spirits, which if not mirth, is at least a very 
good imitation of it. 

But for many reasons, Malinmore is a delightful place 
to sojourn at. And it would prove a most pleasant 
refuge to any one who wanted a complete rest and a total 
change from the ordinary conditions of life. For the only 
sounds to be heard in this remote spot are the chime of 
the waves and the wail of the wind; and all the surround- 
ings are so primitive and unfamiliar, that you feel on arriv- 
ing here as if you must have reached aother, if not a better 
world. Malinmore is very rich in legendary lore, too. 
And among the traditions current with the people, there 
is one of a most interesting nature, relating to the Pre- 
tender. According to it, Bonnie Prince Charlie spent 
some time here at the house of Robert Hamilton, before 
he effected his escape to France in 1746; and during his 
stay, it was his wont to pass the greater portion of each 
day on a neighbouring headland—scanning the waste of 
waters in search of a possibly friendly vessel, by the aid 
of which he might escape to the Continent, or any place 
where he would be safe from his enemies. It is said, that 
he was one night at Meenacrosh, near Malinmore, where 
the fine old Celtic tongue was so generally spoken, that 
the young girl of the house had some difficulty in making 
known to him that his room was prepared when it was 
time to go to bed; and when he at length retired, she 
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apostrophised him thus: ‘“ There you are, Bonnie Prince 
Carlie, and there does not happen to be in all Meenacrosh 
as much English as will be able to arouse you in the 
morning from your slumbers.” 

This story is told and universally believed by the 
people in these parts. And one of the late incumbents of 
Glencolumbkille (the Rev. Mr. Griffiths) wrote an article 
about it, and brought forward so many strong and 
interesting arguments in support of its truth, that it would 
really be worth the historian’s while to investigate the 
matter, and examine the grounds on which his statements 
rest. 

The coastline hereabout is said to be the finest in 
Europe. And certainly there are parts of it so stern 
and terrible, and also so fantastic, that nature must have 
been in a very creative mood when she formed them. 
At Puliska, for instance, the scenery is quite startling in 
some of its characteristics. Just there, a deep indenta- 
tion of the shore forms a basin of placid water which 
occurs amid such savage surroundings that a sharp note 
of contrast is struck by the scene. For the group of 
bitter, barren rocks which stand round the little cove in 
grim array, look like so many giants ready to do battle 
with anyone who would dare to invade their solitude ; 
and the frowning heights of Slieve-atooey tower above it 
so threateningly that you could fancy they were casting 
their dark shadows in wrath over the calm, untroubled 
water low-lying beneath. But then, everything con- 
nected with Puliska is exceptional and peculiar. The 
very nakedness of nature in such a spot is sublime. And 
while the whole scene is like a wild dream that has 
been stereotyped, and is overpowering in its poetic sug- 
gestiveness, there is something uncanny about the details 
which remove it from all other experiences. 

And yet, though the impression which this weird 
region leaves on the mind is exciting rather than pleasing, 
there can be no doubt that it arrests and draws attention 
to itself as fairer and more commonplace scenes could 
never do. Besides, we surrender ourselves willingly to 
its influence. And while it awakens thoughts which we 
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seek in vain to express, it fills us with such a wondrous 
sense of the sublimity and severe power residing in 
nature that we feel glad we have seen it. 

Thus, while wandering through Dark Donegal, objects 
of interest present themselves constantly to the traveller. 
And to one who, under the visible forms around him, 
can see a beauty and a significance which are hidden from 
the casual cbserver, a ramble through it is a pleasure 
indeed. But while all the places that have been men- 
tioned and described are well worth seeing, there can 
be no doubt that the interest of the tour culminates at 


“The Oldest Village in the World.” 








Werelle: a Tale of an Austral Maid. 


By G. Firtx Scott. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
As Shellback walked from the cottage, Begg stood 


looking after him. This was an altogether unexpected 
development in the campaign, and he was not quite sure 
whether the latent possibilities that it opened up were 
good or ill towards Dick’s chances in the struggle. 
Shellback on his side, was significant of the daughter's 
influence perhaps, and spoke of the direction in which 
the daughter would act in the event of an emergency ; 
but how about other family affairs? How about the 
memory of Elim House, and the young lady who used to 
live there years ago? 

‘‘T would have known him in a thousand.” 

The words were spoken fiercely and snappishly, but as 
Begg turned and looked at the speaker, as she stood in 
the doorway with her eyes still straining after Shellback 
he was not surprised to notice their softness, nor the 
droop in the mouth that was so strangely at variance 
with the tone of the voice. 

‘It was kind of him to come,” he said. 

‘Was it? I suppose he——” 

‘Yes, you suppose ?” Begg said, as she stopped. 

‘Well, you heard what he said as well as I,” she 
answered. ‘‘] wanted to get away, but I could not 
without his seeing me, and if he had—well, he re- 
membered one face, perhaps he has not forgotten 
another.” 

‘But you will have to meet him, Mrs. Smith.” 
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‘Not yet, Mr. Begg ; not yet,” she pleaded. 

Her voice had lost its hardness of tone and the eyes 
were softer and moister as she looked at him. 

‘“He may not remember you,” he said, thinking to 
ease her mind and regretting his words as he uttered 
them and saw the look of mortification that came into 
her face. She feared that he would remember her ; but 
it was more bitter to think that he would not. 

‘“‘] mean that he may not recognise you at once,” he 
added. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Look how quickly he recognised 
Dick's likeness to——”. 

She stopped and bit her lip, sending a keen glance 
into his face. It was what she wanted to keep back, 
this secret of hers, not because of the past ; she would 
speak freely enough about that had it been the past and 
nothing more. But after the visit she received the other 
night, she saw that it would never be the past till death 
had come to her. 

“T meant to ask you that, Mrs. Smith. Was he 
correct in his surmise?” Begg asked, quietly. 

She did not answer, but stood looking off over Begg’s 
head with mute agony in her eyes. Begg noted the 
expression, and, saying that he would see how Dick was, 
he left her to herself for a few moments. When he 
returned, she was still standing and looking into the dis- 
tance. 

“He is sleeping splendidly and will soon be all right 
at this rate,” he said, cheerfully. 

‘‘ Better if he were not,” she said, in a monotonous 
undertone. 

“Mrs. Smith! You surely don’t c 

“Yes I do, Mr. Begg. You don’t know all. If I 
were to tell you, I would expect you to turn from me and 
mine. I do not know what to do or think. It is 
becoming unbearable.” 

“And you think so lightly of me that you fancy I 
would turn away from anyone in trouble, Mrs. Smith?” 
he asked in a subdued tone. 

‘Qh, this is so horrible.” 
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He remained silent. It hurt him to think that anyone 
should regard him as callous to suffering, especially the 
woman he had tried to befriend. 

“You know part of my~life; you do not know all,” 
she said, after a while. 

‘‘I know enough to rouse my sympathies and com- 
passion ; however much there may be which I do not 
know, cannot do more than that.” 

‘It might cause you disgust.” 

Begg raised his eyes and looked with deep questioning 
into hers. She felt the spell of that gaze and could not 
lower hers before it. She felt too that it was searching her 
innermost soul and yet she had no power to resist it. 

“No, Mrs. Smith,” he said, softly. ‘Trouble which 
is sent upon us never breeds disgust in honest hearts.” 

‘But I might say that my husband was——” 

‘“Was handsome Jack Smith,” he said, as she paused. 
“‘T have already come to that conclusion,” he added, 
with a smile. ‘It was so easy to deny it if it had not 
been-—-besides Shellback is not the only one who can see 
a likeness.” 

‘“ But you did not know him, too ?” she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, I knew him, too. You would not let me finish 
the other evening. I was going to tell you. It might 
have made you easier in your mind had you known. 
I also stayed at Elim House long ago. I was a young 
compositor then, just out from Scotland. I have been 
about the different colonies a good deal since then, but | 
have never forgotten Elim House nor the people in it. 
‘One always remembers the first house one stays at and 
the first people one meets in a new country, and I was 
a new chum then. You do not remember me; you were 
too much occupied at the time; but Shellback does in- 
distinctly, to judge by the way he looked at me. Your 
story was a romance to me at the time and so was 
Shellback’s, and that of handsome Jack and his dis- 
appearance was freely bandied about when Shellback 
married his present wife, after you had left Sydney. 
That is how I know so much about you, Mrs. Smith. 
It is not so very wonderful when it is explained, is it?” 
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She was looking at him but did not answer. 

‘‘And then everybody knew everybody in those days,” 
he went on. ‘Sydney was different from what it is 
to-day. It was an Australian town then; not the cheap 
imitation of a European city it is to-day.” 

‘“Mr. Begg, did you know my husband?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

“By sight only, Mrs. Smith. Everyone did that. 
Handsome Jack was one of our celebrities—as his son 
will be yet.” 

‘When did you see him last?” she asked, slowly. 

‘Oh, it must be a great many years ago now—about 
five years before he died, I should think.” 

She sighed deeply. He did not know everything 
after all, then, and perhaps he never would. If she 
only knew whether—it came upon her like a flash that 
she must tell her secret or it would drive her mad. 
She had no time to reason or to think. In spite of 
herself she felt that she must speak. 

“Mr. Begg,” she cried, ‘‘ oh, save me from it!” 

He was startled at her voice and still more so at her 
face as he looked into it. 

‘“Mrs. Smith, what is it?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, I cannot, cannot keep in any longer. I must 
tell someone. He is not dead. He has been here; 
he is in Sydney now.” 

“Who?” Begg exclaimed, wonderingly. 

‘‘My—nmy husband,” she moaned, her face buried in 
her hands. 

Begg for the moment stood silent. 

“IT thought——” He was going to say he thought 
that her husband was dead, but before the words could 
pass his lips a rush of ideas came upon him and he 
stopped. 

“Tell me all,” he said, harshly. 

‘Oh, I knew it, I knew it. I knew you would turn 
from me when——” 

‘Mrs. Smith, I should never do that. I am startled 
and amazed, but nothing more. If you needed my 
sympathy before, you need it ten times more now, and | 
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am ready to give it and all the help I can, too, if you 
will only trust me.” 

She sat down without speaking for awhile, and he 
waited till she was ready. 

‘He drank,” she said presently. ‘‘ He was a drunkard 
before I married him; but he gave it up for a time, and I 
thought I had reclaimed him. Then he broke out again, 
and came back afterwards with promises and pleadings, 
and I forgave him. For a year he was sober, till one day, 
while we were in Sydney on a brief visit, he saw Shell- 
back and his wife. He was terrible then, and tried to 
kill someone. He was arrested and sent to gaol fora 
year, and I went away to the country. That was the 
year Dick was born—born while his father was in gaol. 
When he came out Dick was a few months old, and he 
came back to me and prayed for forgiveness ; but he only 
broke out again. I got the Mulga school while he was 
away and he never found me out, and I thought he was 
dead till the other night. He came here to take pos- 
session as a bailiff for the people who were here before. 
That is how the key was lost. I have been terrified ever 
since that he would come back again. Oh! Mr. Begg, it 
would kill me if Dick knew.” 

‘Dick shall never know,” he said gently, trying to 
soothe her agitation. 

“But if he should come here again?” 

“Tell me all that took place when he was here,” he 
asked, and she told him. 

“1 do not think he will return,” he said. “TI will try 
and find out where he is; so you need not be afraid,” he 
added, smiling at her. 

‘But if Mr. Shellback comes and sees me and asks me?” 

‘“] think I can manage that, too, if you leave it in my 
hands,” he replied. 

‘But now you see why Dick can never, never marry 
that girl.” 

‘No, I do not see that, Mrs. Smith,” he said. 

‘But it is impossible. Don’t you see how her father 
and her mother have—how he has suffered through them 
already ?” 
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‘“No, nor do | see that, Mrs. Smith,” he said. 

‘But surely you see how—oh! Mr. Begg, you cannot 
dream of allowing it to go on. It cannot! Now that 
you know everything.” 

“Now that I know everything, Mrs. Smith, I under- 
stand what I could not quite explain before. I know 
now why Dick, scornful of all feminine graces, surrendered 
at the first glance from Miss Shellback.” 

“Oh, Mr. Begg, don’t talk like that. I tell you I will 
never agree to anything of the kind. It is impossible. 
George Shellback’s daughter of all people in the world.” 

He looked at her calmly. * She did not catch his 
meaning, he noticed; but he was scarcely surprised at 
that. 

‘You cannot alter the decrees of fate,” he said. 

“Oh, fate! I am tired of fate,” she exclaimed im- 
patiently, the reaction setting in now that she had passed 
the danger that she had feared, and found it to be 
groundless. 

He only smiled. 

‘Tt is nearly time for Dick to awake,” he said, and she 
rose and went into the house. 

‘How little she remembers,” he mused. ‘ Elim 
House is a memory only because Shellback used to be 
there ; handsome Jack is only a nightmare, and I]—well 
with two actual and tangible lovers of the dim long ago, 
broken down failures in her eyes, how can a passive third 
-——but there, she does not know, and I am doing more 
than them all for her now.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


GOLLETT was perusing a brief but emphatic note from 
O'Carthy, instructing him to send word of the seizure of 
Shellback’s furniture, and of the probable early crush of 
the gentleman’s financial reputation, to the Evening Mazi, 
as soon as he could do so legally, when his clerk an- 
nounced that Mr. Dobson wanted to see him. 
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“What Mr. Dobson? Of Dobson and Joy?” he 
asked, looking up from his letter. 

‘Yes, sir; and he says he wishes to see you on im- 
portant business at once.” 

He knew that Dobson and Joy were Shellback’s 
solicitors, and that by this time possession would have 
been taken of Shellback’s house under the bill of sale. It 
looked ominous when the head partner of such a firm as 
Dobson and Joy personally undertook an interview of 
this sort for a client. Gollett surmised that it meant the 
hopeless failure of Shellback. 

‘‘Show him in,” he told his clerk, and immediately 
became so engrossed in the note he had already read and 
re-read, that he did not look up as his visitor entered the 
room. 

“Mr. Gollett, | presume ?” 

Gollett raised his head. 

“That is my name,” he answered. 

‘“‘] will close the door,” Dobson said, turning the key 
in the lock as he did so. “I will also take a chair,” he 
continued, looking with a quizzical glance at Gollett, who, 
anticipating an appeal, rather than dictation, had assumed 
a churlish manner. 

“Now, Mr. Gollett, we can talk comfortably,” Dobson 
said, as he drew a chair up to Gollett’s table, and, sitting 
down on it, leaned back and smiled. 

‘Perhaps you will explain your business. I ama busy 
man and cannot waste my time.” 

“Oh, there is no waste, Mr. Gollett. It is not a 
matter to hurry, as I think you will see in a moment.” 

There was a great difference between this and the 
manner in which he thought he was going to be ap- 
proached, and it occurred to Gollett that everything was 
not quite as it should be. If he allowed Dobson to con- 
tinue in his present attitude, the position of the parties 
would be reversed, and he would be the suitor, and 
Shellback, or Shellback’s adviser, the dictator of terms. 

“T must ask your business, Mr. Dobson. I have 
other affairs to attend to, and I cannot fritter away the 
day. You wish to see me? Then state your business.” 
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Dobson, unruffled and smiling, looked at him and said 
nothing. 

“If you have nothing to say, you can go,” Gollett 
blurted out, angry at the cool indifference of his 
visitor. 

“If I have nothing to say, Mr. Gollett, I should not 
have come here. But I have, and what I have is some- 
thing that you had better listen to quietly and respectfully. 
You are not dealing with one of your bills of sale victims. 
now ; we are here alone together, and I can give youa 
piece of my mind that you may not care to have very 
much. Only I do not intend to waste my time. What 
I wanted to say to you no; keep your seat,” he went on, 
as Gollett rose and reached his handbell. ‘The matter 
we have to arrange is one for which you will not be very 
anxious to have witnesses, I fancy.” 

Gollett resumed his seat. 

“T am not going to be dictated to in my own office,” 
he said surlily. 

“We can talk of that later on,” Dobson answered. 
“For the present, just give me your attention and answer 
my questions. You will find it to your advantage to 
answer promptly and briefly.” 

“T’m not your slave,” Gollett exclaimed. ‘ Don't 
think you are going to bounce me. If you don’t mind 
what you're saying, I’ll have you slung out of the office.” 

‘“‘My first question,” Dobson said, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, “is this. You instructed a bailiff named John 
Smith to enter upon Mr. Shellback’s premises to-day 
under a bill of sale?” 

“Well, what’s that to you?” 

“You must know, sir, that I am Mr. Shellback’s legal 
adviser, and that the mere fact that I am here in person 
is sufficient to show you that it is something very serious 
to me or my client. You will answer my questions 
promptly and courteously, or you will be removed to a 
place where you will be made to do so.” 

He was not smiling now, and the tone of his voice 
was not so amicable as it had been when he first came 
into the room. Gollett shifted uneasily before the 
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threatening look in Dobson’s eyes, and wondered if there 
had been any slip on his part. 

‘‘ Now, sir; you will answer me without any shuffling. 
You instructed John Smith to take possession ?” 

“Yes, I did,” answered Gollett, defiantly. 

‘‘Under an unregistered bill of sale?” 

‘Tt was registered.” 

“It was not registered,” retorted Dobson. ‘‘ But I am 
not going to waste time over that for the present; I have 
something more to inquire first. Did you act upon your 
own responsibility in the matter?” 

‘That is my business, Mr. Dobson, and I’m not going 
to discuss it with you. If you want to serve your client, 
pay up my demands and | withdraw my man; but | can 
tell you that you won’t do him much service by this sort 
of going on.” 

‘* Now, don’t commit yourself, my good man. I don't 
want to be hard on you, because I| believe that you have 
simply been the tool and the dupe of one whois a greater 
scoundrel than——-well, than you think he is.” 

‘I’m not going to bandy words about it. You've had 
my answer. If you're going to pay up, do so. If not, 
the sooner you clear out the better.” 

“Very well, Mr. Gollett; I'll clear out as you put it. 
But first I must tell you that your man in possession has 
voluntarily retired after informing us as to whom the real 
party is in the matter. I came to you as | thought you 
were, as I said, only the tool and dupe of one who is a 
greater—I will complete my sentence this time—a 
greater scoundrel than you are. As you choose to stand 
or fall with and by him, I will go and have you at once 
arrested for conspiracy and fraud.” 

Had the ceiling fallen around him, Gollett could not 
have been more astounded. He sprang from his 
chair. 

“Mr. Dobson, I beg your pardon. I apologise. | 
was under a misapprehension. Don’t go, sir. I can 
explain. I did not know what you meant. Of course, 

I had to think of my client. [——” 
‘You are prepared to answer my questions?” Dobson 
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asked, coldly. The man was a greater coward than he 
expected. 

‘Tam prepared to do anything that is right and 
proper. I don’t want to do any dirty work. In fact, I 
have been opposed to this altogether.” 

“Your principal's name?” Dobson asked. 

“Morris O’Carthy,” Gollett said. ‘ But, look here, 
Mr. Dobson, this is a confidential matter between us. 
You will understand this isn’t information for general use. 
I only tell you as a friend. I cannot say more till we 
are clear on that.” 

‘“You need have no fear, Mr. Gollett. You will not 
be drawn into the matter so long as you act in a perfectly 
straightforward manner with us. We desire certain 
information, and that information you can supply to us. 
Either you can do so privately to me now, or you can 
be made to do so publicly in a criminal court. You can 
choose whichever course you like.” 

“But if I give it now—it won't come out against me?” 
Gollett inquired, with a cringing, whining voice. 

“Tf that is what you are afraid of, I can tell you at 
once that you will not be considered at all.” 

“It'll mean a big loss of money to me,” Gollett whined. 

‘‘ Name the sum,” Dobson said, curtly. 

“ Tt’s close on £20,000.” 

“You can make your mind easy on that, too.” 

‘Will you put it in black and white?” Gollett said, 
with a quick, suspicious leer into Dobson’s face. 

‘I will give you a guarantee against the loss of the 
£20,000 you anticipate making from Mr. O’Carthy’s 
business, if that is what you mean.” 

“Tt is not quite what I mean, but with gentlemen like 
you and Mr. Shellback it will do,” Gollett answered. 

Dobson, having written out a guarantee, handed it to 
Gollett who placed it carefully in his safe. 

‘“ Now I'll talk straight,” he said. ‘I’m only a poor 
man and one has to look after themselves these times. 
I’ve never liked this job of O’Carthy’s. If I’d known 
what it was when I first went into it, I would never 
have touched it. But I was in it and had to go through 
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with it, or stand to lose a lot of money. Now that there 
is no fear of that, I’m on to doa fair thing with Shellback 
and everyone else.” 

Dobson was not quite convinced in his own mind that 
the professions were altogether genuine, but he could 
take precautions against any treachery. Certainly he 
had no reason to complain at the way in which Gollett 
gave what information he desired, and by the time the 
interview was over, he was in possession of a great deal 
more than he anticipated, for Gollett, in his new found 
zeal to act fairly, had simply thrown open all the plans of 
his party and exposed O’Carthy’s schemes and the 
manner they were to be worked out to the fullest extent 
that he knew, 

“You can trust me right through,” he said to Dobson. 
“T tell you honest. I was a bit roughed up when I found 
what his game was. He’s a bad lot, a thundering bad 
lot, and I’m glad that he has been bested this trip. But 
we'll have to watch him pretty close before he’s through.” 

“T think we can manage that,” Dobson answered. 
‘“You must send out for him and bring him here by five 
o'clock. We shall then be prepared to deal with him, 
and I and Mr. Shellback will meet him here.” 

“ But there’s the Evening Mazl. There’s a clear case 
of libel there, and good damages too.” 

“The writ went in this morning and they have already 
made overtures fora settlement and an apology,” Dobson 
answered. 

“Are you going to accept ?” Gollett inquired. 

‘““We shall decide this evening,” Dobson answered. 
With the information he had now, he might have added 
that the only settlement would be payment in full of their 
claim and an absolute apology and withdrawal. 

Shellback had not returned from the North Shore when 
Dobson reached the house. 

“Tell him I am waiting for him in his study,” he told 
the servant, and passed on into Shellback’s private room. 
He had not been there very long before Nerelle came in. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Dobson; I thought 
papa was here,” she said. 
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‘“T am waiting for him,” he answered. ‘He was to 
be here by this time. I hope he will not be very long, as 
there is a great deal yet to be done this afternoon.” 

“There he is now,” she exclaimed, as she hastened 
from the room. She met him at the library door. 

“Yes, he is getting along splendidly. I saw him, only 
he was asleep; but I saw enough to know why sf 

Nerelle had not had time to ask, and the blood surged 
over her face as she met her father’s glance and heard 
his news. She guessed what he was going to say and 
slipping past him, closed the door before he could finish. 

‘“‘T have a lot of news for you,” Dobson called out from 
the study. 

‘Ah! Dobson; are you there? And so have I,” 
Shellback said, as he walked to hisroom. ‘ Matters are 
getting involved with a vengeance,” he continued, as he 
sat down. ‘Who do you think this young man turns 
out to be? At least, if there is any value in facial like- 
ness to prove relationship?” 

‘“What young man?” Dobson said in surprise. 

‘“Oh, of course, you don’t know about it. Well, I 
may just as well tell youat once. It may be of interest 
in the present state of affairs.” 

‘‘Unless it is very important, I think we had better 
postpone it. There are some things that must be 
arranged between this and five o'clock, for we are to 
meet O’Carthy then and have our final duel with him. 
I have some startling news for you.” 

“If that is the case, let us to business at once. I can 
tell you the romance later on; but before we start did 
you find out whether that man was handsome Jack ?” 

“T forgot all about him, Shellback. I discovered so 
much that it quite slipped my memory. But there will 
be time enough for that. We will dispose of O’Carthy 
first. Just give me your attention while I explain the 
position of affairs as they stand. I went to this man 
Gollett’s office, and with very little trouble he was brought 
to his senses. He feared that by helping us he would 
lose £20,000 O’Carthy had promised to pay him—when 
do you think? The moment you were a ruined man! 
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But that is not all. That promise was made some months 
ago, at the very time, in fact, that you and your family 
first took the scoundrel up.” 

“The treacherous——’” 

“Yes, but never mind abusing him now; we have too 
much to do for the present. Keep that till this evening. 
O’Carthy promised to pay this £20,000, and defrayed all 
expenses incurred in finding out exactly what your 
position was. Then he put his hand into his pocket 
again to buy up every obligation of yours that he could 
lay his hands on—and very decent profits Mr. Gollett 
made out of the transactions, too. At last he had you 
under the whip in every direction, save the Narra Yarra 
property and Goolooga. The latter he seems to have 
overlooked somehow or other, for Gollett only found out 
about it recently. The former he undertook to deal with 
himself, and, as he thought, brought you to your knees. 
Your including in the note of sale you gave him, the con- 
dition I warned you to include, to anyone, if you did sell, 
has saved you. He never noticed it. Neither did 
Gollett until it was too late. I guaranteed to Gollett 
that he would not lose the £20,000, and also promised 
that if there were any prosecution, he would not be in- 
cluded in it, conditionally upon his agreeing to supply all 
the information to us that was in his power. He agreed 
willingly; for now that O’Carthy fancied he had won his 
game, he was beginning to show his teeth all round, and 
had foolishly made an enemy of Gollett by letting his 
tongue run away with his senses. Gollett is to send out 
an urgent message to him to be at his office at five, and 
you and I will meet him there then.” 

Shellback had listened quietly ; but now that Dobson 
paused, he blurted out, ‘“ Why the man is a s 

‘Yes, but never mind that now,” Dobson interrupted, 
“there is some more to come. We served the Evening 
Mail with a writ for £50,000 damages for the paragraph 
they published yesterday, and it seems that they have 
learned something of the real state of affairs, for Joy sent 
me word over to say that they were making overtures 
for a settlement at once. That may only be a try-on, 
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because O’Carthy, is the backbone of the concern, and 
they dare not settle without consulting him. We shall 
have to bring him down on his knees first, and then we 
will talk to them.” 

“Bring him down on his knees? Send him to gaol, 
the scoundrel,” Shellback exclaimed. 

‘‘Now, don’t get excited, Shellback,” Dobson observed 
quietly. ‘‘ This is a peculiar case, taken altogether, and 
it will never do to act too rashly. We must consider 
everything calmly and dispassionately.” 

“That is all very well; but do you think that I am 
going to submit to all this treachery, and then let the 
villain off scot-free? Give him in charge at once; he is 
a disgrace to the community.” 

Dobson sat silent for a minute. 

‘Ts that what you would propose?” he said presently. 

‘Of course it is. What else is there to be done?” 

‘Everything, except that,” Dobson said drily. 

‘Except that. Why what would you do?” 

“Listen, and I will explain what I have in view. You 
would not punish O’Carthy by sending him to gaol, nor 
by exposing him.” 

“But surely he deserves it, a scoundrel such as he 
is?” 

‘“My dear Shellback, if you are going to start out on 
such a Quixotic career as that, would you mind saying 
how many people there will be left in Sydney by the time 
you have finished? If everybody were exposed and 
dealt with according to their deserts, there would be a 
good many fashionable establishments to let. You feel 
indignant, and very naturally so, too; but you must not 
lose sight of the fact that you know of other equally 
scandalous transactions which you do not feel so acutely, 
merely because they do not press upon you personally. 
It does not do to throw stones in Australia to-day. You 
never know whose house will be hit, and there are such 
a lot of glass ones about. Just listen to me quietly, and 
I think you will agree with my scheme.” 

“Very well, go on,” Shellback answered, though he 
was still inwardly fuming. 
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“O’Carthy is a man whose weak point is money. 
Make him pay in hard cash, and you will give him the 
greatest punishment you can imagine. Not only that, 
you will make him fear and respect you; fear, because 
you have the whip hand of him; respect, because you 
have beaten him with his own weapons. He holds all 
your obligations, practically speaking ; we hold the know- 
ledge and evidence of the conspiracy by which they were 
obtained. More than that, we hold now, thanks to 
Mr. Gollett, evidence that, if we choose to use, would 
strip him of half his property, and send him to gaol for 
the rest of his life. Now, my proposal is to face him with 
all this when we meet him this afternoon, and then make 
him this offer: that he gives you a clean discharge for 
every one of the obligations he holds of yours; that he 
guarantees the payment, by the Evening Marl, of the 
amount we claim, and the publication of a full and absolute 
withdrawal and apology ; that he pays Mr. Gollett the 
sum of £20,000, as he promised; and that he signs a 
confession to his having conspired, not only to defraud 
you, but also to obtain or to assist his late father in 
obtaining several of his station properties by questionable 
methods. If he agrees, then we hold our hand and do 
not furnish the police with the information we have; if 
he refuses, we call in the police and expose the whole 
business. I have no doubt which he will choose.” 

‘“‘] think we have no right to allow such a scoundrel 
to be at large. Now that we have the chance of ridding 
society of him, we ought to take advantage of it.” 

“But don’t you see this, Shellback? On the one side, 
you have this virtuous indignation gratified, with poverty 
as your reward and O’Carthy practically uninjured; while, 
on the other hand, you have O’Carthy punished as keenly 
as it is possible to punish him, and yourself reinstated in 
your former position. By taking the first course, the 
society you would benefit will call you a fool and ignore 
you in your poverty as a dangerous man—because every- 
one will know how you might, if you had the information, 
deal with him. By taking the second course, society will 
applaud you and congratulate you, and O’Carthy will 
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never dare to show his face in Sydney again. Don’t be 
a fool Shellback. If you are going to purge Sydney of 
trickery and treachery, you are going to spin the world 
round the other way to what it has been spinning since 
it started.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” Shellback said, musingly. 

“Of course I am,” responded Dobson, jovially. 

“But I would like to know what his motive is in all 
this.” 

“You may learn that, too, before long,” replied the 
lawyer. 

Gollett sat in his office alone and ill at ease, for the 
hour was at hand when the meeting between his late 
principal, O’Carthy, and Shellback and Dobson would 
take place, and he was hoping that the hard-drinking 
schemer would not be the first to arrive. He was aman 
used to the wily tricks of his trade, but to situations that 
were of a peaceful nature only. When there was dirty 
or troublesome work to be undertaken, he had his 
subordinates to attend to it. He only came in when the 
fighting was over and terms of peace were offered. Now, 
however, he was in the thick of it, and there was no 
escape for him. He scarcely dared to think what 
O’Carthy would say or do when he found out that he 
had been trapped instead of being the trapper. 

While he was pondering over the forthcoming events, 
which cast such ugly shadows before them, his office 
door was pushed open, and O’Carthy, red faced and 
excited, stood before him. 

‘‘What’s the meaning of this?” he roared, holding out 
a copy of a late edition of the Evening Mad. 

Gollett looked guilty before he knew what the charge 
was. 

‘“By the Holy Powers, if that’s your work, I'll choke 
the head off you,” O’Carthy cried, coming up to the table 
and, laying the paper in front of Gollett, pointing to a 
paragraph. 

Gollett looked and read. It was an abject apology for 
the statement that had appeared in the previous day’s 
issue about the sale of Narra Yarra station by Mr. Shell- 
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back. There was absolutely no truth in the rumour, the 
paper said, and the proprietors were the more regretful 
about its publication, as they understood that they had 
been the unwitting tools of a deep-laid scheme to injure the 
reputation of one who was among the wealthiest, as_ well 
as the most reputable, members of the community. The 
paragraph still further intimated that the person who was 
supposed to be the purchaser of the station, and who had 
been reported to have left Sydney to take over the 
property, was at that time still in the city, staying at the 
Bushman’s Arms, a small hotel in the suburb of Waverly. 

‘Now, you money-grabbing scoundrel, is that your 
work or not; because if it is, I'll have the life of you,” 
roared O’ Carthy. 

‘No, Mr. O’ Dante, that is my work,” said a quiet 
voice behind him. 

Unobserved, Shellback and Dobson had entered the 
room in time to hear O’Carthy’s question. 

He turned and saw who had spoken. 

“You, you broken-winded liar! And you, you penniless 
swindler!” he shouted. 

“Sergeant!” Dobson called out, and a police-sergeant 
came into the room. 

“You see this gentleman, Mr. O’Carthy?” he con 
tinued, pointing to the sergeant. ‘‘ He is here in case he 
is wanted. We have some matters to discuss with you, 
It will be best for you to behave quietly ; otherwise we 
shall call upon this gentleman to conduct you where you 
will not be able to a matters so satisfactorily for 
yourself.” 

O’Carthy glared from one to the other. 

“ Are you “prepared to discuss the situation?” Dobson 
inquired blandly. 

He is a brave man who faces a host of enemies single- 
handed, especially when he does not know how they « are 
armed, and is aware that he is without a weapon and 
wounded into the bargain. But O’Carthy was not brave 
at any time. His look lost its fury and grew sullen as 
he realised his position. 

‘Well, what is it?” he growled. 
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Dobson signed to the sergeant, who withdrew and 
closed the door. 

‘“Take a chair,” he said to O’Carthy, as he sat down 
himself and the others followed his example. 

‘Now, sir, perhaps it will simplify matters if you will 
just listen while I explain the situation to you,” he con- 
tinued, looking at O’Carthy. ‘In order that you may 
thoroughly understand everything, it will be as well if you 
do not interrupt. Our friend, the sergeant, is in the next 
room, in case there should be any occasion to call him in. 
In the first place, I will explain the paragraph you were 
speaking about when we came in. I said it was my 
work. That is scarcely correct, for I did not write it ; 
but I had it written. I was in a position to show the 
editor how absolutely false the former statement was 

“It’s a lie,” O’Carthy exclaimed. 

Dobson looked at him calmly. 

“Mr. O’Carthy, this is no time for trifling,” he said 
quietly. ‘You had better wait till 1 have finished and 
then you will see how dangerous to you any such interrup- 
tions are. To help you to realise how you stand, before 
I finish, I will, however, give you one item of intelligence. 
There are in my office the full particulars of the disappear- 
ance of the Moondi Waterholes Mining Company’s 
Manager, and the part you took in the affair. Listen 
quietly and they remain there ; interrupt and bluster, and 
our friend, the sergeant, is informed of the particulars, 
and you—well, you know where you'll be.” 

The ruddy colour left O’Carthy’s face, and he stared 
vacantly at the lawyer. His lips muttered a deep curse 
as a question flashed through his mind as to who had 
found that out. 

‘IT see you recognise the value of silence,” Dobson 
said, smiling at his discomfiture. 

‘“‘T suppose it’s: a matter of money,” he grumbled. 
‘‘Name your price.’ 

‘We will come to that by and by. For the present, | 
will continue. As I said, I was able to prove to the 
paper how utterly false that statement was. I did so by 
reading a note of sale from Mr. Shellback to you, in 
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which he contracted to accept a certain sum of money 
for Narra Yarra six months after date, providing that 
no mention, whatever, was made of the transaction until 
the expiration of that time. You see you did not read it 
very carefully, Mr. O’Carthy. That is where you needed 
the help of a lawyer,” Dobson continued, as he held up 
the document, which Gollett had extracted from a bundle 
and handed to him. 

““Oh! that’s the sneak thief, is it?” O’Carthy cried, as 
he saw Gollett’s action. 

“If you please, silence!” Dobson said, holding up a 
warning finger. ‘Our friend, the sergeant, might hear 
you, and come in to see what was wrong. To resume; 
the paper published that paragraph and also agreed to 
pay any damages for the slander that you might see fit to 
guarantee to Mr. Shellback. That disposes of item 
number one, so far as we are concerned ; but perhaps it 
will save time if we make a test case of it. If you are 
prepared to meet amicably, say so. We claim £50,000 
as damages. If you are not prepared to meet us 
amicably—well, of course, we shall have to tell our friend, 
the sergeant, what we know about the Moondi affair and 
one or two other little matters, such as the sale of Corilla 
Downs, the burning of the Nambahloo Flour Mills and 
so on—you are familiar with the list, of course,” he added 
smilingly. 

“It’s all bluff; you don’t know,” O’Carthy exclaimed. 
He was gathering his wits together for a final bluster. 
He would not give in like a trapped rabbit. 

“You may remember a man named Denis O’Haran,” 
Dobson said, quickly. ‘You lost sight of him some 
years ago, when you paid his passage to Ireland and 
gave him a cheque for £1,000. We have that cheque; 
we have your request for the steamer ticket, and we have 
Denis O’Haran here in Sydney. Would you care to 
have them all produced in the Criminal Court?” 

O’Carthy’s attempt at bluster died away more rapidly 
than it had come. 

“You were terribly careless in your methods of con- 
ducting your business, Mr. O’Carthy,” Dobson continued. 
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‘Not a patch upon your late father. Now had he been 
in that concern, we should have had more difficulty in 
unfolding it; almost as much as we had, for instance, in 
that little matter of the Multibah selection. You recall 
the matter?” he asked, looking sharply at O’Carthy. - 

But looks were lost upon him, and the pattern on the 
office carpet seemed to be a magnet to his eyes. He felt 
that he was in a hole from which there was no escape. 
The references the lawyer made were too precise and too 
complete to need any elaboration, so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

“The game’s up,” he said in a sulky voice, after a 
minute’s silence. ‘‘ Name your price. I daresay I can 
stand it.” 

“Oh, I daresay,” assented Dobson. ‘“ We will take 
your guarantee for the 450,000. I have it made out 
here. You may as well sign it at once, and Mr. Gollett 
can witness your signature.” 

He placed the document on the table and offered 
O’Carthy a pen. He signed it with an ill-grace, and 
Gollett signed as witness. 

“There, you sharks,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I’m off, and 
if ever I E 

‘Not just yet,” Dobson said drily. ‘‘ There are a few 
other little matters to attend to before that.” 

‘““T won't be ” O’Carthy began. 

‘Shall I call our friend the sergeant ?” Dobson asked, 
quietly. 

O’Carthy resumed his seat in sullen silence. The 
sergeant had a nameless terror for him now. 

“T have here a list of obligations which Mr. Shellback, 
from time to time, during the last three years, was obliged 
to enter into with various persons. Without his know- 
ledge they have been transferred to one individual. How 
they were obtained we do not stop to inquire. They 
have been transferred, and that is sufficient. The indi- 
vidual who now holds them, you know, Mr. O’Carthy, 
and perhaps it is as well that they are all held by him; 
it makes our task so much easier and, for the matter of 
that, pleasanter, for we have already had experience of 
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how quietly and satisfactorily he transacts business with 
us. I have been careful to see that they are all there, 
and Mr. Shellback has gone through them as well, and 
finds that they are all he has in the way of obligations. 
They amount to rather a large sum—you may remember 
the total, Mr. O’Carthy, though I regret to learn that 
they cost you a very much larger sum than the actual 
value. However, that is past now, and | am sorry that 
we can only offer to accept a clean discharge for the real 
value of them, and not the amount you paid.” 

O’Carthy looked up and spoke. His remark was not 
exactly appropriate to the occasion, and it conveyed to 
his hearers a fair idea of his mental state. 

“It’s blank ruination,” he added, after a pause. 

‘Oh, dear no,” retorted Dobson. “It is only a matter 
of some £250,000, a mere flea-bite to a man of your re- 
sources.” 

“| won't pay it,” exclaimed O’Carthy, starting to his 
feet. ‘It’s sheer cut-throat robbery.” 

‘And as such will appeal very kindly to your natural 
instincts,” Dobson observed, with a dry laugh. 

‘You lawyers are a lot of ——” 

‘Astute gentlemen. Thank you for the compliment, 
Mr. O’Carthy. It is the more palatable, because it is 
spontaneous. If we held a threat over your head of 
prosecution for conspiracy, fraud, nefarious land jobbing, 
fraudulent mining company mongering, incendiarism, 
etc., etc., and by way of an offchance, for a conviction of 
murder, the compliment would savour of blarney. But 
coming, as it does, from so open a gentleman as yourself, 
it is, as I say, more palatable, and leads me to add another 
little item to the list. Mr. Gollett informed me that you 
were under arrangement with him to hand him a sum of 
420,000 when a certain event was accomplished. The 
event is, unfortunately, indefinitely postponed; but he 
has done all the work, just the same, and, indeed, a great 
deal more. Consequently, I took the liberty of guaran- 
teeing, on your behalf, payment of the amount. We will 
tack it on to the total of the obligations, and say that we 
will accept payment of the £20,000 by cheque, and a 
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clear discharge of all mortgages and liens given by Mr. 
Shellback, and transferred from various persons to you. 
No, do not, pray,” he continued, as O’Carthy made as if 
to speak, “Our friend, the sergeant, you know,” and he 
ierked his head towards the door. 

O’Carthy growled a string of curses through his 
clenched teeth. ; 

‘That is sufficient,” Dobson said sternly. “One word 
more, and you are handed over to the police.” 

The threat cowed him, and he was sullen and morose 
again. 

“Do you accept or not?” asked Dobson, shortly, 
taking some documents Gollett handed to him. 

‘T’ll sign,” he answered, and the necessary signatures 
were duly attached. . 

“One thing more,’ Dobson remarked. “Here is a 
full statement of your actions in regard to this matter, 
and a declaration that of your own free will you make 
over these mortgages, cheques, guarantees, &c., to the 
parties concerned. Also a full apology to Mr. Shellback 
for your treachery and ingratitude, and a promise that 
you will remove yourself from Sydney within twenty-four 
hours of the completion of your present undertaking. 
You will sign them, if you please.” 

O’Carthy took the pen and signed. He was too far in 
the mire to struggle now. 

“That will be all for the present, I think,’ Dobson 
said, glancing over at Shellback. ‘Ah, yes; I had for- 
gotten. Have you that other paper, Mr. Gollett? 
Thank you,” he said, as he took it and looked over it. 
“This,” he continued, “is a confession, which says that 
you, Morris O’Carthy, conceived and planned this business 
asa means of retaliation. It states that your late lamented 
father, who left his native country under sealed orders 
for the Australian settlement, was, at one period of his 
life, chastised, in consequence of a report made about him 
by the officer to whom he was an assigned servant. He 
swore vengeance for that, but failing to get it himself, he 
bequeathed the task to you. That officer having died, 
you discovered his only daughter, and strove to effect the 
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ruin of her husband, so that she and her family should be 
degraded, as you thought, by poverty. When that result 
was achieved, you would have striven to further harass 
and torment them, as you would also have striven to 
degrade and demoralise that innocent young lady whom 
you schemed, fortunately without success, to entangle into 
an alliance with you. The name of the officer is given 
as Major Blunker; his daughter is mentioned as Mrs. 
George Shellback; and the young lady, Miss Nerelle 
Shellback. You will also sign that,” Dobson added, 
glancing again at Shellback, who was staring straight in 
front of him, in amazement. 

He understood O’Carthy now. 

Too cowed to attempt resistance, O’Carthy signed, and 
as he flung down the pen he exclaimed— 

“Damn you, you've won this time, but next——” 

Dobson pointed significantly to the door. 

“He is still there,” he said. ‘You had better go 
quietly. We were going to say, that under the circum- 
stances, we would withhold what information we possess, 
from the police. Get off as fast as you can now, or I will 
recall our friend, the sergeant.” 

O’Carthy shot a keen glance into the lawyer’s face. 
Then he made for the door, which led out of the room 
into the passage. 

‘‘TDamn you,” he cried, as he banged it after him. 

Dobson leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

“T thought he had more fight in him,” he said. 
“Fancy our being able to bluff him like that! He must 
be a consummate scoundrel, for I believe every one of 
my shots struck a target.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say that you have not the evidence ?” 
exclaimed Shellback. 

‘““Now, yes,” Dobson answered. ‘An hour ago I 
was playing in the dark.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was a week after his first visit to Rose Cottage that 
Shellback met Mrs. Smith. Daily he had called to 
inquire after Dick and to spend an hour or so chatting to 
Begg. The doctor had said it was injudicious for Dick 
to see any visitors just yet, he was told, and he had to 
content himself with hearing how he*was, and remember- 
ing the face as he had first seen it for a moment on his 
first visit, when the likeness to his one time rival had 
struck him so forcibly. He learned that Mrs. Smith was 
in the house, but Begg usually explained that she was 
resting at the time he called. He had once or twice 
casually referred to the question of Dick’s parentage, in 
the hopes of learning something from Begg, but the 
answers were, however, always too ambiguous and 
evasive to afford him very much assistance. Otherwise, 
his opinion of the philosophic pressman was a high one, 
and he came to look forward to the time, when, sitting on 
the verandah, in the quiet street on the north side of the 
harbour, he would converse with so much interest with 
the man to whom his heart so insensibly warmed. 

On the subject of his daughter's and Dick’s attach- 
ment, he found Begg more communicative. From him 
Begg learned of the thrashing Dick had given O’Carthy, 
and the two discussed the strange fascination that Dick 
and Nerelle exerted over one another, the father 
tenderly, the friend philosophically. 

“T would very much like to meet Mrs. Smith, ” Shell- 
back said. ‘‘ Nerelle is, I can see, very anxious to come 
over with me, although she has not said so, and I would 
like to be able to present her to the lady with whom she 
will someday, be related. She will be a companion for 
Mrs. Smith.” 

Begg, smoking as usual, puffed calmly at his pipe for 
some time without replying. He was debating in his 
own mind, as he had often done of late, whether or not, 
he should unfold the knowledge he possessed of the past, 
to Shellback. 
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“Do you still think that Dick is so like your old 
friend?” Begg asked. 

The question startled Shellback. It had always been 
from his side that any reference had previously been 
made to the matter, and Begg had always turned the 
conversation as soon as he could. He looked up in 
surprise. 

“T do not think, Mr. Begg; I am certain of the like- 
ness. I feel almosf convinced that his father was hand- 
some Jack.” 

‘“How many years is it since he died?” Begg asked, 
with apparent unconcern in his voice. 

‘He is not dead; that is, unless he died within the 
last few days,” Shellback answered after a few moments’ 
hesitation. 

It was Begg’s turn to manifest surprise. Leaning for- 
ward and speaking in a low tone, he said, ‘‘ How do you 
know that?” 

“Tt is a delicate matter, and one that I would rather 
not refer to, Mr. Begg. Indeed I would not have 
referred to it voluntarily. But during our short acquaint- 
ance I have learned to regard you with a high degree of 
confidence, and, if you will allow me to say so, to look 
upon you as a friend, not only of Dick, but of myself 
also. Therefore, I will be frank with you. You may, as 
a newspaper man, have heard some of the rumours that 
have been going about with reference to myself and 
O’Carthy.” 

Begg nodded and smiled. ‘“ Yes” he said; “I have 
heard some remarkable things.” 

‘“T will tell you.  O’Carthy, for some reasons that do 
not concern us for the moment, schemed to ruin me. He 
nearly succeeded, but at the eleventh hour we turned the 
tables on him and he retired from the field. Part of his 
scheme was to take possession of my household furniture 
under a bill of sale he had schemed for. The man he 
put in was named John Smith,” Shellback said, laying a 
strong emphasis on the last sentence. 

“There are a good many John Smiths in the world,” 
Begg observed. 
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‘So there are; but there are not many girls in the 
world of Nerelle’s age who are so remarkably like, in face 
and figure, what her mother was at her age. She came 
into the room accidentally, where this John Smith was 
with me and my lawyer, Mr. Dobson. He had been 
helping himself pretty freely to my whisky decanter while 
he was waiting for me.to come in, and was in rather a 
bad state of intoxication. He began by telling me that I 
was his enemy and then, catching sight of Nerelle, he 
cried out in terror. He called out the maiden name of 
my wife and then fled from the house, and we have heard 
nothing, and been able to learn nothing, of him since. 
There are not many John Smiths in the world who 
would possess the knowledge either of my wife’s maiden 
name or of the likeness that Nerelle bears to her, as she 
was some thirty years ago. Handsome Jack would be 
able to do both.” 

‘“That John Smith you refer to, was arrested a few 
hundred yards from your house, Mr. Shellback, in a state, 
the constable thought, of delirium tremens. He has 
since been sént to the asylum as a case of hopeless 
insanity brought on by drink. He had only been dis- 
charged from gaol, where he had been sent for a month 
as an incorrigible drunkard, a few days before, and 
although he could not be made to give any name or to 
make any rational statement to the police, they knew him 
too well to be in doubt as to his identity. He has been 
known to them for the last twenty-five years, off and on. 
He first went to gaol twenty-five years ago for twelve 
months. Dick is barely twenty-five years old.” 

“How do you know all that?” Shellback asked 
suspiciously. It seemed strange that Begg should be so 
well posted up in a matter that he had tried and failed to’ 
find out. 

‘We published a paragraph about it nearly a week 
ago,” he answered smiling. 

‘“T am very glad to hear it” Shellback said. ‘Of 
course, it would not have influenced me, but I did fear 
that he might turn out to be .who I thought he was. 
Certainly there was no similarity between the dissolute, 
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broken-down creature, and the man we all knew as hand- 
some Dick. Still, is it not very peculiar about the name 
he mentioned when he saw Nerelle?” 

‘“ Are you sure he said it?” Begg asked. 

‘Dobson did not think so, and Nerelle was too startled 
by his conduct to notice; but I certainly thought so,” 
Shellback answered. ! 

‘‘T mentioned what you said about Dick’s likeness to 
your old friend, to Mrs. Smith,” Begg said. ‘ You were 
quite right in your surmise ; handsome Jack was her hus- 
band ; but he passed away from her while Dick was still 
a baby. So Dick has never known a father’s love ; his 
mother has had to be both father and mother to him, and 
he has been the one hope and consolation of her lonely 
life.” 

“Then she has done her duty well, for all I can hear 
of Dick is to his and her credit,” Shellback exclaimed 
warmly. ‘If he is what I am told he is, and I can quite 
believe it now I know who his father was, and learn how 
truly his mother has proved her womanhood, there is no 
one to whom I would more gladly entrust Nerelle, and 
no one to whom I would rather introduce her to than his 
mother.” 

After he had gone, Begg sought for and told Mrs. 
Smith what had transpired. 

“| heard it all,” she said. ‘“ You forgot that I was in 
my room and that you were sitting in front of the 
window.” 

There was a quiver in her voice and her eyes showed 
signs of tears. 

‘‘Oh, I should not have listened ; but I was afraid to 
go away in case he saw me,” she exclaimed. 

‘But you can meet him now,” Begg said, gently. 

‘I will try,” she answered. 

‘I wonder what will occur then,” Begg mused to him- 
self. ’ 

The following morning, when Shellback came, Mrs. 
Smith, in a state of suppressed trepidation, was sitting in 
the dining-room. Begg met him on the verandah, ‘and 
turning to the door, called out : 
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‘Here is Mr. Shellback, Mrs. Smith.” 

She rose and stood for a moment, fighting with her 
wish to run away and hide. Begg had persuaded her to 
meet him, but now she wished she had not consented. If 
she had only stayed in Mulga, she thought. 

Begg’s head appeared round the doorway. 

“Mr. Shellback would very much like to see you,” he 
said. 

She nodded, without looking at him, and then raised 
her eyes to his. There was a world of sympathy in his 
glance, and, stepping into the room, he held out his hand. 
“Courage,” he whispered as she took it and allowed her- 
self to be led out on to the verandah. 

‘““T owe your son a deep, deep debt of gratitude, Mrs. 
Smith, and I[——” Shellback began as he advanced to 
meet her. Then he stopped and stood looking at her. 
She did not dare to raise her eyes to his just yet and.so 
missed the look, and also the inquiring glance he gave 
Begg and the mute appeal that answered it. ‘I have 
been so anxious about him and you,” he continued with 
an effort. 

‘You are very kind,” she said, in a low voice into 
which a strange ring of cynicism entered. 

‘“No; it was he who was kind; he for being and you 
for rearing sucha generous, manly fellow,” he answered, 
gently. ‘‘ You do not know all that he has done for me, 
nor how I appreciate it. A man who protects the 
daughter of another from insult, and resents indignity 
offered to her, deserves the warmest gratitude from the 
father, and all that your son has done. Until I can meet 
and thank him, | trust you will allow me to thank you.” 

He advanced and held out his hand; she took it and 
raised her eyes timidly to his. 

“Thank you,” she said, in the same low voice and 
with the same cynical ring in it, as she relaxed his hand 
and walked to a chair. But it was not the words nor the 
voice that made him stand and look at her with a deep 
questioning expression on his face. His mind was whirl- 
ing with unusual sensations. There was something 
familiar about her face that he could not grasp, and a 
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tingling of his senses that was inexplicable. The easy, 
graceful sentences which he had intended to utter died 
away from his memory, and he stood and fumbled with 
his hat and stick like a bashful schoolboy. 

“Dick is making splendid progress,’ Begg remarked. 
‘‘Won’'t you sit down, Mr. Shellback ?” 

He had forgotten that anyone else was present and 
thankfully turned at the sound of Begg’s voice. 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,” he said, as he allowed his eyes 
once more to turn towards the figure of the woman whose 
appearance had so affected him. 

“You have a beautiful view from here,” he said, taking 
a step nearer to her, in order to get a better look at the 
face, which was turned away from him. 

“Yes, it is—interesting,” she answered coldly. 

‘But I like it better as it was years ago,” he said. 
‘“‘T never thought of it before. I wonder why it comes 
into my head now?” he went on, speaking softly and 
slowly as though he was musing aloud rather than con- 
versing. ‘Years and years ago I used to come over 
here sometimes. It was quite a journey then. There 
were no steam ferry-boats, and we used to row across and 
land on the rocks—there are gardens all along there now, 
and our picnic places are private properties. How many 
years ago? Why it must be over thirty.” 

‘There are great changes since then,” Begg observed 
briskly. The attitude of these two people now that they 
had met, one knowing, and the other unknowing, was 
trying enough in itself; but the dash of Shellback’s 
memory away to those days of the past, which had been 
so full of promise and content to both, made it still more 
awkward. 

“Yes, great changes, great changes,” Shellback said 
dreamily. ‘I was a poor man then, and my pleasures 
were small; but sweet, very sweet. I have never 
forgotten them.” 

The woman shivered as she sat, but it was only Begg 
who noticed it. 

‘“Wealth brings many changes with it,” she said. 

“Yes; but I do not think they are always for the 
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better,” Shellback answered. ‘To be rich, after being 
poor, has a great deal of glamour about it from the poor 
man’s standpoint that experience does not always justify. 
Don’t you think so?” he added, turning to Mrs. Smith. 

‘‘T have never experienced it,” she replied, still looking 
away. 

“The doctor said that Dick might see you, if you 
cared, to-day, Mr. Shellback, providing that you did not 
talk to him for too long,” Begg remarked. He felt that 
some development was near which it would be better to 
postpone if possible. 

‘“‘T would immensely like to see him and to thank him,” 
‘ Shellback answered, but his eyes still turned to the 
woman in the chair. 

‘Oh, do not say too much to him about that,” Begg 
continued. ‘Just speak in the ordinary way.” 

“Certainly, as you wish,” Shellback assented. 

“Shall I take you in now?” Begg persisted. 

‘“Thank you, yes,” Shellback answered, but without 
moving or taking his eyes off Mrs. Smith’s half-averted 
face. 

“This way, then,” Begg said, laying his hand on the 
other’s arm. 

“Oh, of course, yes,” Shellback said with a start. 
“Let me see; oh yes, I will be most happy.” 

Dick, pale and weak, was lying propped up with 
pillows, and Shellback walked to the bedside and took 
his hand. 

‘“T am glad you are getting better,” he said gently. 
Out of the whirl of confused emotions that he was dimly 
realising, there came a great sympathy and yearning 
towards this sick man. 

The dark brown eyes, darker by their contrast with 
ea pallor of the face, shone brightly as they looked into 

is. 

‘IT am much better, thank you, Mr. Shellback.” 

The voice made him start. The face was the face of 
handsome Jack, but the voice—what was it that made his 
memory go leaping back to years before this young man 
was born ? 
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‘You are very like your father,” he remarked, as he 
looked closely at Dick. 

‘I don’t remember him; I think he died when I was 
a baby,” Dick said. 

‘He was a very great friend of mine; as great as | 
hope his son will be,” Shellback continued with a smile. 

He loosened a buttonhole of red rosebuds he was 
wearing, and putting them into Dick's hand, leant over 
and said softly : 

‘‘] have to give you this from one who also hopes the 
same, 

The colour of the flowers seemed to enter into the 
pallid cheeks, as Dick raised the rosebuds to his lips, and 
the eyes that were bright before, leaped and sparkled. 

Shellback—easy-going, unemotional Shellback, as he 
was termed—felt his throat tighten. 

‘| will tell her,” he said simply, as he stooped down 
and kissed the white forehead. ‘ Rest and get well,” he 
added gently, as he turned and went out of the room. 

Mrs. Smith was standing at the front door as he passed 
out. 

‘Good-bye, for the present,” he said, as he held out 
his hand. 

The softness of his voice made her glance quickly up 
into his face. His eyes were wonderfully gentle as they 
met hers. 

“Are you going so soon?” she said. 

“Yes, I have to hurry back this morning; but if I 
may, I would very much like to bring my daughter, 
Nerelle, over to see you this afternoon. She is very 
anxious to meet you,” he said. 

She had not wanted to meet this man who had been 
so much to her in the past; but now that he was going, 
she could have bidden him stay. She wavered in her 
answer, but Begg, who had followed him, interposed. 

‘| have to insist upon Mrs. Smith resting in the after- 
noon,” he said with a laugh. ‘She would wear herself 
out, otherwise, and I know you will understand.” 

“You are quite right,” Shellback said. ‘I did not 
think of that. Then to-morrow morning?” 
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‘It would be better,” Begg answered. 

‘Perhaps so,” Mrs. Smith assented. 

“Why did you do that?” she exclaimed with some 
warmth, after Shellback had gone. 

Begg looked at her steadily. 

‘We have to remember Dick,” he said. ‘‘ You could 
not have stood it much longer.” 

She looked away from him, and stood listless in her 
abstraction for some moments before answering. 

“Yes; you are right again,” she said sadly. 

Shellback walked slowly down to the ferry landing, 
trying to understand the significance of the emotions 
which had surged up in his mind during the brief period 
that had elapsed since he came over from Sydney. He 
felt the anomaly of not having remembered, earlier, the 
visits he used to pay to the north side of the harbour in 
the days when he was a simple law clerk; and he was 
more astounded at having forgotten all about it than at 
having suddenly remembered it. His mind, following 
the drift of thought, was occupied, while the steamer 
carried him back, in noting the many changes that had 
occurred in the scenery since the days of those youthful 
expeditions. Rocky points had vanished behind retain- 
ing walls; patches of scrub had disappeared and flower 
gardens had taken their places, and the untutored bush 
that had been so delightful a change from the heat and 
dust of the settlement, as it was then, on the shores of 
Sydney cove, was ousted in favour of trim villas and 
advertising hoardings. Musing upon the altering con- 
ditions which had gone on under his very nose for years 
without his noticing them, he forgot to seek out the cause 
of his sudden awakening; and it was not until the after- 
noon, when he sat in his study with Nerelle, that the 
scales fell from his eyes. 

Nerelle had come to him in answer to a message. 

‘Well, I have good news for you to-day, dear; better 
than I have had yet,” he said, with a kindly smile. 

‘Yes, papa?” she answered shyly. 

“T met Mrs. Smith this morning, and I promised to 
take you over with me to-morrow.” 
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The colour deepened in the girl’s face, and her eyes 
asked the question her lips could not frame. 

‘‘T also saw him,” Shellback continued. ‘“ He is look- 
ing pale and delicate and is still in bed, but making 
excellent progress. I hope I did not do wrong, little 
one, but I gave him my buttonhole, with a message from 
you. I think it will do him more good than all the 
doctors in creation.” 

“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed. 

“Will you be ready to come over with me in the 
morning? You will not be able to see him, I am afraid, 
but you can talk to his mother. 

‘‘What is Mrs. Smith like, papa?” she asked, seeking 
to take him away from a subject that was making her 
face burn and tingle. 

‘Oh, she is very ” he began carelessly. He recalled 
her face, and with it came a rush of old-time memories 
again. The word he was going to utter stayed on his 
lips. The strange influence of Dick’s voice recurred to 
him and, with a sudden and startling distinctness, there 
came the similarity between it and the mother’s. There 
was another similarity, too, a similarity that suggested 
the picnic trips to the north shore of long ago, and the 
face and form of a near and dear companion. His sen- 
tence remained unfinished, and he looked into his 
daughter’s eyes with a dazed and bewildered expression. 

“Why, what is the matter?” Nerelle exclaimed. 
“ Are you not feeling well?” 

He scarcely heard the question, and was only dimly 
conscious of his daughter’s presence. He seemed to be 
battling through mists and clouds of darkness, and as he 
battled there came a faint glimmer of light. A moment 
later it burst into a strong dazzling glare, and he saw and 
understood. 

‘Elsie Murray!” he gasped. 

‘What, dear?” his daughter asked softly, placing her 
hands on his forehead and trying to soothe him. 

‘There! there! and I did not know her!” he muttered. 
‘“T understand it now,” he exclaimed, rising abruptly 
from his chair. ‘ Begg’s ambiguous references, her own 
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hesitation about meeting me, and her distant manner 
when she did.” 

“Papa, dear, what are you talking about?” Nerelle 
whispered. ‘‘ Don’t look like that, dear; there is nobody 
there.” 

He looked at her wonderingly. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked anxiously. 

‘“No, Nerelle; not ill. Amazed, that is all; amazed. 
Leave me alone, dear. I must think.” 

And for an hour he sat and thought. It was some 
time before he could quite realise what he was trying to 
think, so blurred and confused was his mind, and so 
weary did it become in struggling to separate the past 
from the present and leave the future alone. Nor was 
that all. The old flame of love, that had burned so 
brightly in the past for the one companion he knew and 
cared to know, had not gone out. 

Under the stress of circumstances it had become 
obscured when he was first made the recipient of fortune’s 
overwhelming favours. Then it had brightened up again 
and dimmed even the glories of his newly-found wealth, 
and he had sought for the cause of it ; but in vain. Then 
it had died down and down and down until it was barely 
more than a spark, and ‘in subsequent years that spark 
had become so small that it was first overlooked and then 
forgotten. But it had never gone out. Now, with a 
long lapse of years and a wide range of events in between, 
it blazed out again into a warmer, ruddier flame, and as 
he held out his arms and opened his breast to seize it 
and take it to his heart, he realised the space between it 
and him, and knew that it was beyond his reach. 

The seed of love, sown in youth and neglected in 
manhood, only taunts and derides when the winter of old 
age approaches. 

The emptiness of the years he had lived through since 
he made Maud Blunker his wife, came home to him with 
crushing distinctness. With the elimination of love the 
mainspring of life had been removed, and what remained 
was but a mere desultory state of existence. He had 
piled up wealth ; it was nothing but the raking in of 
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counters at a gambling table. He had filled important 
positions in commercial and financial institutions and had 
been wrapped in the work of guiding their operations ; 
it had only been temporary abstraction which prevented 
his mind from realising its aimless, satisfactionless con- 
dition. He had lived, inasmuch that he had fed and 
slept in regular daily round ; but it was the life only of a 
mechanical contrivance ; the real part of him, the only 
part that could make life anything more than a bare 
colourless round of objectless and_ uninspirational 
monotony, was lying forgotten and ignored in the little 
spark which smouldered unseen and slumbered uncared for. 

Now it had started into life again, and leaped into a 
mighty flame that could only be quenched by the stored 
up memories of past compliances with the decrees of 
love ; but which, unquenched, would burn and burn until 
the heart of the man dried and changed from the 
living pulsing fount of warm sympathies and mellow 
sentiments, into a musty, shrunken receptacle of dust and 
withered hopes. 

Before the waves of heat that rolled from it and flooded 
through all his being, he was conscious of nothing but 
remorse. All other interests fell from their substance 
into flimsy shadows that melted into vacancy, and as he 
felt them go, he could not call to life an atom of regret. 
They were but phantoms at best, shallow ghosts of 
gossamer that he had been blind enough to think realities. 
It was not pain to know the truth of them. They were 
better away. 

But still the heat and fury beat and blazed around him ; 
still there came the wild longing impulse for the past ; 
the yearning for that which was unattainable; the 
starving for that which was gone. He flung his arms 
about his head as he sat and his eyes rolled in their 
sockets. The walls of his room were the walls of a 
prison, and the costly ornaments that graced them 
mocked and jeered at him. Nowhere was there a token, 
nowhere a sign that he could turn to and point to as an 
answer to the demands of that consuming rage, the re- 
action of neglected love. 
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He clasped his hands above his head and brought 
them down upon the table in front of him to form a pillow 
of repentance for his anguished head. They touched 
something that was soft and yielding. Wearily, hope- 
lessly, he looked and saw the handkerchief Nerelle had 
left on the table. 

Gently, as if he were handling the sacred image 
of a Deity, he gathered it up and pressed it to his 
lips. Here was one tangible reminiscence of the past 
that did not fade and vanish. Here was an answer, 
brief though it was, to the demands that were crushing 
him down. 

‘Woman is crucified—in her heart you know—when 
she will not exert her power of love.” 

The girlish idea came back to him as he grasped the 
handkerchief, with all the fervour of a man clutching at a 
floating stick when the waters are closing over his head 
and his lungs are choking and full. 

“ Aye, and man too! man too!” he murmured. “ Life 
without love is a mockery; man without woman a lie. 
Nature has made herself simple ; God has enforced her 
commands. Only man; blind, senseless man, and 
woman; false pretentious woman, would change the 
order, and thus we suffer for it.” 

He sat with bowed head before the chastisement of 
his own thoughts. He made no excuses for himself. 
There was failure in his duty, as a man, when he allowed 
a woman to alter the current of his ideas; he had 
surrendered his rights when he allowed a woman to 
dictate his course, and in permitting his wife, when she 
was so, to dry up the springs of his nature, he had done 
that which, he now realised, obliterated all his claims 
for compensation in his hour of need. 

‘The man is false to everything who allows a woman 
to depart from the service of her station,” he exclaimed, 
bitterly. ‘‘ We forget too soon the lessons of our father, 
and fail when we ignore creation’s plan. Woman's 
mission is the help of man, as man’s is the sustenance 
of woman, and those who fail in either, fail for sorrow 
and despair to themselves, and misery and misfortune to 
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their offspring. Better for them were they sent to 
another world.” 

As he sat and thought and flung the last of his 
remorse across his own soul there came a wish for 
someone with whom he could converse and to whom he 
could unfold the story of his heart. He could not call 
Nerelle. The need was for someone stronger than she 
was ; someone whose experience could enable him to be 
understood, and whose sympathies were matured enough 
to soothe the deep rankling of remorse. Moreover, 
Nerelle must not know the secret of his heart more than 
she did already. He called to mind that she had already 
gleaned the fact that between him and his wife the bonds 
of love did not exist; she must not know for whom his 
passion burned. She must not know of his new-found 
wisdom ; but she should benefit by it, for he saw, clearer 
than ever now, the truth of her ideas, and felt that the 
least reparation he could make to outraged nature was 
to insure her union with the man she really loved and 
who loved her. He thought of Dick. Could it really be 
love that existed between the two? Or was it only that 
temporary fascination that he had experienced, and, mis- 
taking it for love, had allowed to sway him from the path 
of his duty into the narrow byway he now found him- 
self in? 

The thought of Dick brought with it the memory of 
Begg. There was the man whom he must meet in his 
present difficulty. Friends of his wealth were pushed 
aside without question ; where was there one who had 
in his face the semblance of the mind and kindly sym- 
pathy that permeated Begg’s? What were the men he 
knew, leading men as they were termed in all the leading 
walks of life, compared with this simple-hearted, deep- 
souled, humble living pressman whom he had known but 
for a few days? There was a subtle influence that went 
out from his eyes and a charm of fascination in his voice 
as he spoke that made time as nothing in the forming of 
a friendship with him, and Shellback, who had barely 
spent six hours in his company, felt that he was the friend 
of his life to whom he could turn in the hour of tribula- 
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tion and unfold the innermost secrets of his heart with 
a conviction that his confidence was as secure as if it had 
been given to the dead. 

He hastily wrote a note to Begg asking him to come 
and see him, and sent it to the office of the Dazly 
Tribune. He felt relieved when, later in the day, he 
received an answer that Begg would come in the even- 
ing. It gave him the needed chance of postponing 
further deliberation upon a subject that strained and tried 
him, and of giving his attention to other matters which 
had still to be attended to in connection with the rein- 
station of his financial affairs. But the task of doing so 
was a wearisome ordeal, and the hours passed tediously 
until he sat in his study again, waiting the arrival of Begg. 

It was ten o'clock before he was announced. 

“T owe you an apology, Mr. Begg; for it has just 
occurred to me that I have asked you to come at an 
extremely inconvenient hour. I forgot for the moment 
that our night is the pressman’s day” Shellback said, as 
he advanced to meet his guest. 

Begg smiled. ‘Oh, I have finished for the night,” he 
said; but he did not think it necessary to add, that in 
order to get away, he had had to be satisfied with a snack 
at dinner time and had devoted himself to steady work 
from the hour that he had received Shellback’s note. 

“T feel that I am enroaching somewhat on a brief 
acquaintance ” Shellback remarked, hesitating before he 
plunged into the subject that was causing him so much 
anxiety. ‘‘ You will, 1 hope, excuse my saying so, but I 
feel attracted to you in a way that I cannot explain, and 
in view of a recent discovery I have made, I have asked 
you to come and discuss the matter with me. You area 
smoker, I know; let me offer you a cigar.” 

Begg took a cigar and lit it. Then he settled himself 
in his chair and said quietly, “In any way that I can be 
of service to you, I shall be most happy.” 

He had already weighed the matter by himself, and 
was satisfied as to the question which Shellback wanted 
to discuss. 

“1 do not know how far your acquaintance with the 
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family goes, Mr. Begg,” Shellback began, before he 
remembered that he had not, so far, said anything as to 
what family he referred to. ‘I mean Mrs. Smith and 
her son,” he continued. ‘I have been thinking over it 
so much that I forgot for the moment that I was 
beginning at the wrong end of my story.” 

‘Perhaps I can assist you,” Begg interposd. ‘ You 
met Mrs. Smith this morning and you were struck with 
the familiarity of her face, but you could not locate it. 
You have thought over since and now you wish me to 
help you to unravel the mystery. Is not that so?” 

“Not quite,” said Shellback. 

‘‘Had it been so I should have suggested that the 
familiarity you noticed, was due to the momentary glance 
that you had of Dick on the occasion of your first visit. 
They are very much alike, and the impression Dick’s face 
made upon you was necessarily a strong one, although 
not one of which you would have been fully conscious.” 

“That would be very probable, only the facts are not 
quite as you surmise. I was struck with the familiarity 
of Mrs. Smith’s face, if you can understand it, without 
being aware of it at the time. It was asif I were 
suddenly turned back at a very much earlier chapter of 
my life’s history and compelled to read what was written 
there so attentively that I had neither the time nor the 
inclination to reflect upon what had transpired between 
then and now. It was only afterwards, when | was 
sitting here, talking to my daughter, that the pages 
seemed to turn over, until the past was brought into the 
present and I was struck with the familiarity. I did not 
wonder nor puzzle about it. With the same inspiration 
that connected the past with the present I learned to 
understand the familiarity. I recalled from the remote- 
ness of bygone days the personality I had known, and 
who now came before me as Dick’s mother.” 

He paused for a few minutes, and Begg, smoking 
calmly, did not care to interrupt his thoughts. The 
announcement was not altogether a surprise to him. He 
was sure that either Shellback wanted to tell him that he 
had recognised Mrs. Smith as his youthful ideal, or wanted 
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his assistance in unravelling the mystery of a likeness he 
experienced rather’ than felt, between Mrs. Smith and 
someone he could not recall to mind. The latter having 
been disclaimed, there was only the former left, and he 
was quite prepared to hear Shellback announce it. 

‘What I wanted to know was, whether you were ac- 
quainted to any extent with the family; that is to say, 
whether you know aught of Mrs. Smith’s past history. 
I wish to lay something before you; and if you are not 
fully acquainted with the past, you will not understand it. 
Do you know Mrs. Smith’s maiden name?” 

‘IT knew her personally when she was Elsie Murray, 
and lived at Elim House,” Begg said quietly. 

“You did? You knew her then?” Shellback ex- 
claimed. ‘Why then you must have known her for the 
last thirty years?” 

‘No, not all the time. I stayed at Elim House. I 
was a young compositor then, and used to come home 
very late, and rarely had any other meal than that at 
midday with the other boarders. Consequently, while I 
knew them, they knew very little of me. She left the 
house soon after I went to stay there, six months or so 
after, and I never heard of her till I met Dick. He re- 
minded me of her very much, and when I saw her 
photograph, I knew her at once. I never mentioned it 
to Dick, and when she came to Sydney I let him intro- 
duce us as strangers, without mentioning our meeting of 
thirty years ago.” 

“T wonder if you ever heard,” Shellback began. 
‘‘ But, of course, you must. If you stayed at Elim House 
you must have known me?” 

‘‘When you were a law clerk—I forget in whose office 
now. Oh, yes, | remember you; I did not know you 
personally, but I remember the time that your uncle died 
and you became a wealthy man, and went away to 
Europe.” 

“Why did you not mention that before?” Shellback 
exclaimed warmly. 

“You would not have remembered me, because, as I 
say, you did not know me personally. I only knew you 
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by sight and repute. You may never have heard of 
me ” 


‘Perhaps you are right,” Shellback said musingly. 
‘“ However, it is a great relief to me now. I can talk to 
you even more freely than I could before. You, knowing 
so much of the past, know of the real relationship that 
existed between Mrs. Smith and myself in those days?” 

Begg inclined his head. He might have added that it 
was that relationship which made Shellback so clearly 
stamped on his memory. 

‘It has all come back to me this afternoon,” he went 
on sadly. ‘‘I have seen the errors of the past, the follies 
that are done, and the wisdom that is undone; and | 
want to do something that will relieve the sense of deso- 
lation and failure that rests so hard upon me.” 

“You would naturally feel a shock, if only in conse- 
quence of meeting those of whom you have not thought 
for years.” 

‘“‘That’s where it is, Begg; that’s where it is. I am 
not meeting those of whom I have not thought of for 
years ; but | am meeting one who has never really been 
absent from my mind; although I, in my conscious 
existence, hardly realised the fact.” 

Begg looked at him and said nothing. He fancied 
that Shellback would be better if left to himself and 
allowed to tell what he had to tell in his own way. 
There was evidently a great difference in their manner 
of regarding events. 

‘| married the wrong woman, Begg. That is the 
root of the trouble. I don’t know what experience you 
have had in that human lottery where everyone has to 
draw a card and pay the penalty, whatever it is.” 

“T can meet you, I think,” Begg observed quietly. 
“If you married the wrong woman, | did not marry the 
right one.” 

‘But you—I thought you were a bachelor?” 

Begg nodded his head. 

‘‘ Ah, I see,” Shellback said, and for a minute or so 
the two men sat and smoked in silence; the one, who 
knew the toils of marriage abused, wondering why the 
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other had not suffered them too; and the one, who had 
escaped them, wondering how the other ever could have 
chosen the abuse when the use was so plainly before him. 
In the hearts of each, the image of womanhood enshrined 
was the same. 

“IT was dazed with the new-found glories of riches— 
shallow and hollow as I have found them to be since— 
and I only thought of myself. She whom I used to turn 
to in my poverty and loneliness, sent from me in a 
moment. My eyes were blinded by the unaccustomed 
glare that surrounded me, and when they became used 
to it, and I could see distinctly again, she was gone, and 
I plunged recklessly forward to escape the torture of 
remorse. Then I followed the half of mankind, and fell 
a victim to the glamour of the hour, seizing the shadow 
and letting the substance go for ever. A minute’s thought 
would have saved me. I did not think. A man anda 
man’s happiness stood in my way; I crashed in and 
shattered both, thinking that the wreckage would drift 
away and leave me in the possession of my prize. But 
it did not. It never drifted away, and it was the bump- 
ing and rending of that wreckage against the rocks of 
sorrow that slowly awakened me to my folly. I saw then 
what I had purchased, and what a price I had paid. For 
the rest my life was a blank, to be filled up with engage- 
ments and undertakings that would tire me out, and so 
prevent my recollecting. She whom I had tried to place 
in the shrine that was already occupied, fell from it and 
shattered into atoms at my feet. I blamed her, and 
scorned her for it. Perhaps it was not all her fault. 
She made some efforts to get back, and with a little help 
from me she might have succeeded. I never gave that 
help; not because I knew that the shrine was already 
filled ; I only realised that this afternoon, and in realising 
it, found myself in the midst of the very torture of remorse 
I had sought to escape from years and years ago; found 
that the shadow clung to me still; bound me still, and 
held me powerless still ; while the substance stood before 
me, tempting me, scorning me, jading me.” 

He sat awhile, with his head leaning forward on his 
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breast ; and his cigar, forgotten during his recital, dropped 
from his fingers to the floor. Begg, as he leaned back in 
his chair, smoking calmly, and watching his host intently, 
noticed that it was out. He waited till the other spoke 
again ; it was best to let him work out his past unaided, 
he thought. 

“It all came upon me this afternoon,” he said, pre- 
sently. ‘With the memory of her face came the memory 
of the past and the power to see and understand. I felt 
that I must speak to someone who could also understand, 
and I remembered you. I wanted to tell you as the 
friend of Dick and as my friend too. The man she 
married is the man whose hopes I ruined when I grasped 
the shadow, and now their son and my daughter, the only 
one of my children for whom I have ever felt a particle 
of love or affection, turn to one another, love one another 
in spite of what to us appear to be insurmountable 
obstacles. They meet; the one as a guest at a ball; 
the other, for all that she knows. a servant. They do 
not even speak, and yet by their interchange of glances 
they believe they love. It was even as I did when I fell 
a victim to the glamour of the hour, and now with my own 
past and its waste and worry before me, I cannot but 
question the wisdom of permitting this to go on. I 
cannot let Nerelle risk the misery that I have known. 
It may be retribution, but it would be inhuman to doom 
her to a life of sorrow when I can save her from it.” 

‘‘Why do you think that?” Begg asked, sharply. 

“I was recognised this morning. Elsie knows who 
I am and whose daughter her son loves.” 

‘And what of that ?” 

‘‘She cannot but influence her son and | know in what 
direction she would do so. More than that. Nerelle 
would have money ; young Smith has none. 1 know the 
effect of sudden wealth upon one not brought up to it, 
only too well.” 

“You know the effect it had upon you, Mr. Shellback ; 
you do not know the effect it would have upon Dick.” 

‘‘T can surmise ; men are very much alike.” 

‘IT cannot agree with you. Give men money and you 
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only accentuate their idiosyncrasies by increasing the 
possibilities of exercising them. Dick without money is 
a high-minded, pure-spirited, generous man. Give him 
money and you would only give him the power to shine 
the brighter by affording him greater opportunities. But 
it means very little to him in reality. He has that which 
is greater than money in his intellect, and he will win all 
the wealth he needs to carry out his life’s work.” 

“ Then let hima win it, and when he does we can con- 
sider this other matter.” 

Begg stared at him in amazement. 

‘“Do you mean, Mr. Shellback, that you are thinking 
of coming between them ?” he asked, his brows contract- 
ing and a new light coming into his eyes. 

“| feel it is my duty,” Shellback answered, sadly. 

‘George Shellback, listen to me,” Begg exclaimed, 
rising from his chair and coming nearer to his host. 
“You spoke just now of the lives that you had ruined. 
You attributed that ruin to your own error; to the mis- 
taking of the shadow for the substance. Perhaps there 
are other lives that you have ruined too, inasmuch as 
you have removed from them all chance of the gratifica- 
tion of that which is the third essential quantity of human 
existence. Others loved Elsie Murray besides you, and 
others have held her image sacred while you have sup- 
planted it as fancy prompted. She has a son who, 
before he came into this world had a reason and a 
cause, in our restricted comprehension, to turn and rend 
you and yours. We do not understand the inner 
mysteries of life, for these two, her son and your daughter, 
who should have revolted at each other as the bolt flies 
from the sling, according to our little ideas, turn to one 
another, their pre-natal condition operating in spite of 
all human skill, and transmit along the intangible and 
seeming evanescent medium of a glance, the secret of 
their being, the impulse of their souls.” 

He paused for a moment, his deep penetrating eyes 
fixed on Shellback and holding him as under a spell. 

“George Shellback, I could not understand why my 
life should be left void of the one satisfied impulse that 
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would blend it with humanity. I did not comprehend 
why through years of toil and sorrow the gaping wound 
of unrequited love should cause me pain and anguish. 
Perhaps I understand it now. The love I bore the 
woman whom you have spurned turns to her offspring. 
Were he my son I| could not love him more. And since 
he loves the daughter of the man he should have hated, 
so do I love her. It is his love for her that makes me 
come to you now in the semblance of a friend. It is his 
love for her, and mine for him and his mother, that 
makes me stand here and tell you this. Though I am 
contending for that which Elsie Murray would blame in 
me ; though I am throwing in your face your own legiti- 
mate control; Dick and your daughter shall wed, for 
nature has decreed it and fate commanded it.” 

“Mr. Begg, you presume too far upon a brief acquaint- 
ance,” Shellback said, coldly. 

‘And you presume upon your self-accused and self- 
convicted judgment farther. You have already grasped 
the shadow for the substance. Our acquaintance may 
be brief, but my honesty will not allow me to stand by 
and see you repeat your folly when you call upon me for 
assistance.” 

‘“T obeyed an impulse. I begin to think it was an 
error.” 

“You will live, sir, to change your opinion.” 

Shellback remained silent fora moment. He was no 
match for this forceful, vigorous opponent, and with the 
obstinacy of a weak man he sought refuge in re-iteration. 

‘‘ All this only convinces me the more of its utter im- 
possibility,” he said. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





The Prospects of Parnassus. 


Carent quia vate sacro. 


It is of old authority that the poet is born and not 
manufactured. And our last official poet, who was so 
great, that it seemed at one time as if the fear of anti-cli- 
max had forbade him a successor, was good enough in 
his rash and youthful days to vouchsafe some particulars 
of the circumstances of the birth. There would appear 
to be some meteoric gold about them, and a quantity of 
ambiguous endowments. He himself, following only a 
gleam, did not fulfil his programme. The opinion of our 
present official poet is not known, and though, being an 
official person, one might, in the public interest, put 
questions to him, which would be mere impertinence if 
addressed to a private citizen, it is hardly likely that, in 
the result, matters would be much advanced. The 
opinion of Paternoster Row (the mythical not the actual) 
which is the broker’s opinion, is emphatic enough, that 
poetry does not pay, but there, as usual, the professional 
valuer pulls up short, not, perhaps, without a shock like a 
railway train when the Westinghouse brake is put on. 
There is really no one in the world more hopeless than a 
trade expert, if just by way of a change you ask him 
Why, instead of What price? And as for the teaching 
university of London—that is to say, Fleet Street, the 
great school where Ignorance Delivers brawling judg- 
ment unashamed, on all things all day long—save 
for certain rhetorical appendages, there is nothing 
more to be obtained there than from Paternoster Row. Yet 
though there is little praise and no pay, the breed shows 
no signs of extinction, and they are rather good poets as 
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poets go. Even our official one, though incapable of 
approaching recent records, would get placed well up in 
a comparison with his earlier predecessors. It is only 
necessary to glance at random through the reams of 
tedious rubbish and trite reflection which passed for 
poetry with our great-grandfathers, to see how the 
standard has risen. That, of course, was a period of 
decadence, when there were plenty of bad poets. There 
are plenty of poets now, and judged by the ordinary 
canons, they are not such very bad ones. The question 
is, why is their poetic fire so ineffectual. 

In literature that our grandfathers considered so valu- 
able that they gave it almost the first place in that which 
they introduced to their children, it is recorded that once 
upon a time a person having observed a star of small 
magnitude, in the act of twinkling was immediately 
seized with a desire to know its precise nature. The 
accepted tradition would make the inquirer a mere child, 
but, as usual, the ‘internal evidence ” properly considered 
shows the tradition to be untrustworthy. For the observer 
was so familiar with diamonds that these were the first 
things that occurred to him as a simile. Children seldom 
have the handling of diamonds in large quantities, and 
operating on the isolated text the Higher Criticism would 
consider the hypothesis of a young lady of position or a 
jeweller’s assistant altogether more probable, and the 
conclusion is at least as good as many that have been 
arrived at concerning the early Aryans and other matters. 
But the Scientific Method, which is equally at war with 
both criticism and tradition, points out the question of 
what a thing is is the one question that is never asked 
either by the child, or the lady, or the man of business. 
The overmastering desire to set up some sort of an ex- 
planation of the nature of things in themselves is the 
birthright and precious possession of the philosopher, who, 
as the result of some thousands of years of quibbling, is very 
much where he started. The practical man goes to the 
astronomer. The astronomer says, ‘‘ Not my department,” 
and refers him to the spectroscopist, and the inquirer very 
soon learns there a great deal more about the material, 
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the chemical composition, and physical conditions of his 
star than he knows about the knob of his umbrella. It is 
quite probable that the theoretical physicist will, in the 
course of a year or two, prove that a great deal of it is 
more or less wrong, but after all it really does not matter. 

If, in a similar way, tradition, criticism, and @ priori 
philosophy are put on one side as inherently fruitless, and 
it is proceeded to determine what the lights of the poetic 
firmament are composed of, the summary conclusion is 
that they are all made out of much the same stuff, put 
together in much the same way, and the newest ones 
differ very little, except in form, from the oldest. More- 
over, as in the case with our material star, a large number 
of things which nowadays we really cannot get on without, 
though. doubtless present, make no sign of their existence. 
And there the method of the physicist leaves us with his 
usual warning not to rush to any rash conclusion to ex- 
plain the observed facts. Hypotheses non fingo. 

There remains the historic method, one of the great 
and glorious discoveries of this great and glorious century. 
It has the slight defect of occasionally bringing out quite 
different results in the hands of different investigators, 
but is of the greatest possible value in explaining why 
preceding generations did not act just as we should do. 
Which indeed does not need explaining. Its fault is in its 
prolixity. Let us run into the other extreme, and sum- 
marise beyond even the compression of a cram-book or 
the airy dogmatism of the University Extension Lecturer. 

Now, all critics are agreed that real literature began 
with the civilisation of Hellas, and on the whole has rather 
retrograded ever since. This is a subject upon which the 
extension lecturer comes out very strong. We hear about 

‘sounding every string in the gamut of human emotion,’ 
about the fundamental problem of existence, and the 
majesty of fate, and other gems of the same sort. Put 
into plain English, this amounts to the proposition that the 
Greeks wrote it all out—and presumably not only wrote 
themselves out, as other authors do nowadays, but every- 
body else also. The proposition is not strictly true, 
Anacreon was not exactly a troubadour, and there are 
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points of difference between the Iliad and the Nibelungen 
Noth-—but it will serve. 

Now of this literature much has been lost, and there 
have been a few perverse persons who have suggested 
that that which has survived may not have been strictly 
a selection of the best ; but the notion that we may have 
for these hundreds of years all been admiring mere second- 
class matter, is too terrible a one for anybody to seriously 
maintain it. Certainly the curious scraps that have been 
turned up of late in Egypt do not lend any help to the 
suggestion. 

And after all it does not matter a pin’s point, because 
nowadays having devoted all our highest educational 
efforts to the teaching of two things only—classics and 
athletics—it has come to pass that although we all of us 
admire Greek very much indeed, we cannot any of us 
read it, just the same as we pay gate-money to see other 
people play, or failing that buy evening papers at half- 
hour intervals to read about them, but would consider it 
not only impossible but morally wrong to take care of 
ourselves and our rights by our own strength of arm in 
the way that our unathletic ancestors did who had no 
policemen to look after them—in fact, nothing but an aged 
and unpaid conscript respectability called a parish con- 
stable, without even a helmet and uniform to make law- 
breakers, magistrates, and mere citizens believe that he 
was something more than an ordinary man. Moreover, 
after the Greeks came the Latins, who wrote it out all 
over again, cribbing more shamelessly than we even know; 
since in many cases the originals are lost. Now, though 
we do not nowadays—unless we are schoolmasters—for 
practical purposes read Latin much more than we do 
Greek, our ancestors did regularly and as a matter of 
course. Hence, it has come to pass that if not at first 
then at second, third, or even fourth hand the ideas of 
this literature are familiar. For the curious thing is, that 
in poetry at any rate there have been so few new ones 
to drive them out and take their places. 

When Constantine came and his successors, there was 
a new heaven, and if not also a new earth, the old 
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one and the estimation in which the things of it were 
held were so changed, that it might as well have been a 
new one. If the ordinary canons are correct, there ought 
to have been a new poetry—only there was not. The 
old went on—Claudianus, forexample—until its momentum 
was exhausted ; but beyond a hymn or two the new age 
did not sing. For the reason of this one need not seek ; 
perhaps the canons are wrong. One may make more or 
less beautiful poems nowadays out of the legends of the 
saints, but then they did not do so. The immediate 
result of the triumph of the spiritual over the material 
world was a relapse into styleless prose. And then 
literature had to begin all over again out of barbarism, 
with the inevitable fate before it that, as soon as men 
became consciously literary they discovered the old 
literature and promptly surrendered to it. Some tried to 
graft the old on the new, with the result that the scion 
showed only too plainly the unfruitfulness of the stock ; 
others disguised surrender by a mere change of 
nomenclature ; and then, finally, when the Renascence had 
really triumphed, occurred the revival, for purely poetical 
purposes, of the pagan mythology, in which no man 
believed. When there was a return to common sense 
and that feeling for the fitness of things which constitutes 
good taste, it was found that all but the most vigorous 
forms of poetry had died, as a result of the inoculation. 
No man, any longer, could become illustrious by an epic, 
even though he constructed it as Southey did, in strict 
accordance with the precepts of the Avs Poetica. A 
line of Byron’s satire may preserve the name of Madoc, 
but as for the matter one might crib it by the page if it 
were worth stealing. And so with the field enormously 
cut down, our poets have spent their time repolishing the 
old jewels and resetting the old stones. Pascua, rura, 
duces, a little invective, but it is out of fashion, because, 
although indignation makes excellent verses, readers 
refuse to be carried away, and stop to consider, for 
instance, much too nicely, as to the relative damnability 
of ‘‘ Abdul the Damned.” And then there is, of course, 
the new and improved variety of lady-love, which is 
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claimed as a modern discovery—but one cannot, trouba- 
dour-fashion, make a literature out of lady-love ; and that 
is about all. 

Now when a thing has been beautifully said it is little 
use repeating it less beautifully, unless, of course, to an 
audience that has never heard the original. And even 
when a thing has been said not very beautifully, its value 
as an original discovery is gone, and there must be some 
noticeable increase of power in the second edition if it is 
to replace the first. Hence it is that only the most con- 
centrated and poetical species of poetry can now even 
enter the struggle for life, and whereas at the beginning 
of things verse might claim a freehold in every province 
of literature, the only form that has any vigour left is now 
the lyric. The craftsmen turn out examples of the others 
from time to time, but their work is academic only. And 
even the craftsmen would shrink appalled if they were set 
the task of stemming agricultural depression by a set of 
up-to-date Georgics. Of course, vedzt cultus agris may be 
a mere lapidary boast, but that even such a thing should 
be said shows that it was not then thought impossible. 
Imagine a modern laureate engaged in the task: the 
associations are even beyond the conception of comic 
opera. 

There is a certain class of critics who suffer from the 
delusion that induction is a mere mechanical process, and 
that only facts are needed for the inference and not the 
discovery of the cause that is behind them. These facile 
and popular gentlemen observing the perpetual shrinkage 
of available matter and possible form, have been good 
enough to inform the world that it is to have no more 
great poets, and poetry itself is to come soon to an end. 
They really remind one of nothing so much as Milton’s 
“ Blind mouths.” It is like Spontini explaining to young 
Richard Wagner that it was useless for him ever to hope 
to be a great composer, since everything worth doing in 
music had already been done, and there was no field left. 
For are we not again at the opening of new paths, at 
the incoming of a flood of new ideas. It has come upon 
us English almost with a shock, that imposing the habit 
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of peace upon a wider and wider section of the world is 
really a nobler mission for a nation than the chaffering 
in cheap cottons. And the mere poetry of the work is 
so great that it has caused to be taken as a poet the 
author whose main achievement is the expression for the 
first time in letters of the sentiments of the sergeant’s 
mess, and in particular that they the said sergeants and 
their men are doing a more important work than the 
party politician and his organised gang of voters, or even 
Padgett, M.P., and his philanthropist hangers on. 

But apart from mere national and so to say English 
sentiment, there is a much greater matter which brings 
back again the primal themes of the Greek tragedy, 
the problems of duty and fate, of Nemesis and the per- 
sistence of ancestral evil. For whether it be for our 
happiness or not, we are coming to know the causes of 
things. The nightmare terrors of the supernatural have 
shrivelled up like a scroll, and even the griding din of 
Acheron though ever present grows less and less horrible, 
perhaps to change some day into a mere lullaby murmur. 
If we are of the earth then all the mighty Mother's 
offspring are our kindred, and though it be but the ghosts 
of the dead nature gods that have come back, they have 
come in such a questionable shape that we must follow 
them. Neither oread nor nymph has aught of visible 
form, yet we know that the red rocks and the brown 
streams have a message for us, and some at least of the 
words of it are spelled out. And it is the same with 
the things that move the nations, and though the oracles 
are ambiguous and not without terror, and there is no 
one yet who can interpret their voice, still in the feeling 
of the mystery of it all there is the mark of the true 
poet. It is but necessary to compare a “ Recessional” 
with the ‘‘ Unknown God ” to see what is meant. Every 
prepossession is in favour of the imperialist, whose 
splendid work it has been to try to make the nation 
proud of its manliness instead of its effeminance or mer- 
cantility. But in this case, when he takes a theme beyond 
him he never gets further than the most merely obvious— 
the very outside of things. “It is so very big, let’s take 
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care we don't get too conceited and do something that 
will get it smashed up by the superior powers.” On the 
other hand, the poet to whom the existence of the British 
Empire seems rather an intellectual nuisance if he has no 
insight, is at least puzzled by the want of it. The dis- 
cordance of action and its reward with what we hold 
highest, is insistant enough with him, and he feels the 
need to attack the mystery. When, at length, there 
comes a man who has the insight into the mystery and 
can express it, then there will be some chance of a poet, 
who will excite enthusiasm. At present, even when we 
do read, the verdict can only get so far as a “ Yes, very 
pretty.” 

For of a truth we are all wearied of the refining of the 
old metal, the re-facetting of the old gems, and even the 
extolling of the patency of virtue through some chink or 
other of our sordid little Venusbergs has ceased to 
attract. The silk stockings of decadence have lost their 
charm, and we are ready for the heather, the far horizon 
never reached, and the sunrise that is beyond. There is 
all the work to be done that Lucretius attempted centuries 
before the time was ripe, and after that more. But the 
people move still blindly to and fro, for as yet there is 
no sign of the true prophet who is to bring them out 
through the terrors of the wilderness into their new intel- 
lectual inheritance. 

In these and other ways, it would seem as though the 
complexities of modern life, the dower of knowledge, 
and the interaction of civilised and uncivilised have 
brought up fresh ideas which seek poetic expression. 
There is still metal worth winning in Parnassus, though 
it may not be of the old sort. And if the new one seems 
more refractory than -the old, that means that the poetic 
flame that wins it and moulds it and makes it a precious 
thing must burn not more feebly but rather fiercer than 
of old. 

Joun Hawxwoop. 





Red and Black. 


Noir gagne, impair et manque. 


A LEVERET got up from the bank and scuttled away 
before the couple in the hollow lane. Neither of them 
noticed it. 

“No, Reggie ; you ought not to ask me.” 

“But I want you so, Ida.” 

“Don't be a silly boy ; I want a great many things.” 


‘‘And I am going away to-morrow at seven o'clock.” 

“You have told me that before, and that is why I have 
let you come with me.” 

‘So I must ask you now, Ida?” 

And then thére was silence, except for the footsteps of 
the lad (he was little more) in the rough grey Norfolk 
jacket, as he walked on the left hand side and a little 
behind a girl who seemed as tall as himself. The girl 
looked straight ahead, never at her companion. Her 
mouth was set firm, but her fingers were busy pulling 
about the large bunch of yellow chrysanthemums she 
carried, and neither hand was at liberty. In front of the 
pair the sky was a blaze of pale gold, but the light of it 
did not reach down into the hollow of the lane. On the 
left, towards the river bottom, the twilight and mist were 
already creeping up the meadows. A partridge called in 
the stubble to the right. Except for the two, the lane 
was deserted. 

“Ida.” He began again, looking round at the girl, 
who kept her eyes steadily fixed in front of her, and walked 
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on with the swinging step of the country-bred girl, who 
is used to something much rougher than pavements. 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘T shall make a try for the staff corps as soon as I 
get to India. That’s where I should have gone at first.” 

(Which was, perhaps, true. It was current gossip in 
Beasworth that poor Jessie Thurstone could never have 
a new dress on account of her brother’s expenses with his 
regiment. ) 

‘“T don’t know what the staff corps is.” 

‘And then in four years, or perhaps three, I can come 
back here.” 

“Isn’t it early to talk of coming back before you're 
gone. I thought you were so glad to be going.” 

“And be in a position to take you away with me.” 
(This as though it had been learned by heart.) 

Only silence. The girl walked quicker than ever, and 
the young man’s steps grew longer. 

“Ida; you will wait?” 

‘Four years—I should be nearly twenty-five—and 
then there is Maud—and Emily, and. Gladys will be 
grown up then. Don’t be a silly boy.” 

And then there came over poor Reggie, who had 
always up to now been pretty well satisfied with himself, 
a sickening sense of discouragement. ° He had done 
moderately well at school, but not too well, so that no 
one thought of him in connection with scholarships and 
tried to make him work, and it was much the same in the 
eleven. Then came the army crammer’s, and never 
having particularly exerted himself he had the materials 
for a spurt in him, and did better in the exam. than people 
expected. He had never shown any disposition to fall 
into the ordinary temptations that beset a young man, 
and though his allowance was meagre the Scotch blood 
inherited from his mother kept him out of monetary 
difficulties. His father had a profession, but there was 
no doubt that his people were gentlemen, and he was in 
the army. Altogether Reggie was quite satisfied with 
his position in the world. What more could a fellow 
want? And then it all crumpled up, just because he 
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realised that he wanted Ida Grayling. He, Reginald 
Thurstone, whose duty it was to seek the first oppor- 
tunity to get himself killed, as the General had grimly 
told him and the other cadets at the prize distribution, 
and whose best prospect was a captaincy some ten years 
hence if he had luck, what had he to offer to Ida Gray- 
ling that he should ask her to set herself apart for him 
for ever? So the two walked on silently through the still 
autumn air. It was the girl that broke the silence. 

‘You had better go back now. We are almost there, 
and you will be late for dinner.” 

‘“‘] shall come to the end of the lane, if you won't let 
me go home with you, and it’s just as near back by the 
road.” 

A man passed them going home from his work, one 
more turn, where the girl’s skirt caught in the 
brambles as it swung to and fro in her vigorous stride, 
but she cleared it with a jerk without stopping, but not 
without damage, and then the straight piece, where the 
lane, which was only an occupation road, ended in a gate 
leading on to the highway. To Reggie it was like the 
gate of doom, and he would not pass it, and then he 
found himself, he did not know how, with a lump in his 
throat and a feeling like the sickness of fear, standing 
straight before the girl and holding her two hands. 

“Ida” (even his voice seemed to want working instead 
of coming of itself), “you have known me so long; 
look at me and tell me you do not care.” 

The light of the western sky was full on the face of 
the girl; the chrysanthemums had fallen at her feet. 
She said nothing, nor tried to take her hands away. 

“You cannot! You know you cannot! You are mine 
even now. Look me in the face and say you are not, or 
promise.” 

And the girl stood straight up as tall as he and their 
eyes were level. Her lips began to move, but no words 
came from them, and then she looked down, tore one of 
her hands free and said 

“T promise.” 

“Tda, my 
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“That is all. I give you my promise, nothing else.” 

The situation had quite changed, it was the girl who 
was master now. Reggie tried to take the unoccupied 
hand again. 

‘‘No; if you say any more, I take back my promise.” 

Reggie dropped the other hand. ‘Ida! I won't leave 
you like this without something.” 

‘You have my promise. It’s more than you ought to 
have asked, or I ought to have given. There is a pledge 
of it, on condition you don’t say a word more.” The 
girl stripped a wire bangle from her arm and dropped it 
into his hand. ‘I shall have to make Maud believe I’ve 
lost it. For four years, remember. And now, perhaps, 
you will go back and allow me to go home.” 

‘“‘] shall come as far as the gate.” 

And so they went on silently, Reggie looking at the 
girl with wide eyes, as a dog looks at his master. It was 
more like quarrelling than love-making. 

“You musn’t write to me, of course,” the girl began 
again, ‘“‘nor say a word to anyone. You will hear about 
me through Jessie.” 

They had come to the gate. In front lay the straight 
white road, running on to where it branched under the 
high walls of the Priory. And in the middle of the wall 
which arched over it, the heavy wooden gate, like the 
doors of a coach-house, looked, at that distance, like the 
tiny white spot of a rifleman’s target. Reggie pushed open 
the low farm gate at the end of the lane; the girl passed 
through, turned round, and, without even putting out a 
hand, said ‘‘ Good-bye, then,” and walked straight away 
along the deserted road. Reggie stood with his hands on 
the gate, watching the tall, slender figure in the brown 
dress grow smaller and smaller and dimmer and dimmer 
in the gathering darkness. Never once did the girl look 
round. At last he persuaded himself that he saw the 
Priory gate open and shut again. Then he squeezed the 
bangle over his right hand, and it disappeared up into the 
recesses of his shirt-sleeve! He put his hands on the 
gate, vaulted over it, and, turning sharply to the left, 
strode along the road through the gathering darkness in 
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the direction of the town. For a man that had just got 
the one thing he wanted, he did not look elated. Poor 
Reggie ; he had come to the beginning of his troubles. 

When Reggie had walked through the gas-lit streets 
of Beasworth and reached his home, he was late for 
dinner as predicted. The Thurstones did not dress for 
dinner, of course—only very big people do that in the 
country ; but old Mr. Thurstone was old-fashioned and 
thought knickerbockers were out of place anywhere but 
in the shooting-field. So Reggie did not make things 
any better by not changing, and it came about from this 
trifle that there was no conversation between father and 
son after dinner. But Reggie slipped away to the room 
and there took off his jacket, pulled down the bangle 
which had lodged somewhere near the elbow of his right 
arm, and with his left hand and a pair of pincers so 
twisted and tightened the wire and hampered the fasten- 
ing of the poor cheap little thing that short of a file it 
would never come off that arm again. It was nearly 
half-an-hour before he completed the work to his satisfac- 
tion, for his left hand was clumsy and his wrist was red 
and bruised and the skin scraped ; but it is the nature of 
a boy to do foolish things, and even if you call him a 
man and have just made him into a sub-lieutenant and 
given him a beautiful red coat to wear, it will not alter it. 
Then he took his cap and started to go out. On the 
stairs he met his sister. 

“You're not going out, Reg?” 

“Yes Iam. And Jessie, I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“¥en, 

“Try and keep friends with the Grayling girls ; and 
tell me anything about Ida.” 

“Oh, Reg; is it that? ” and poor plain, freckled, rough- 
skinned Jessie, who would never have a sweetheart her- 
self, flushed up red, and a light danced in her eyes ; but 
the only answer she got to her question was the bang of 
the door as her brother went out. And the fellows he 
looked up agreed afterwards, that the last night he was 
in Beasworth, Reggie Thurstone was very dull, and one 
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of them remembered that he let his pipe go out and never 
noticed it. 


* * * * * 


After what Beasworth considered almost a scandalously 
short engagement, Ida Grayling was married to the 
Reverend Basil Wainwright. But Beasworth was always 
a censorious place, and Ida had puzzled, and consequently 
offended it. As Alice Hewettson put it: ‘ After treat- 
ing men as though they were dirt, to accept a clergyman, 
who can hardly afford a pony-cart. I wouldn't have 
married the creature if there was not another man left in 
the world.” But Alice Hewettson was a very outspoken 
young lady, and never likely to get married at all; more- 
over, it was believed, that Charlie Hewettson had been 
one of the rejected. 

It was all over, for Wainwright did not admit the right 
of a secular parliament to alter the canonical hours, and 
the wedding had taken place at eleven in the old- 
fashioned way. Almost all the people had already left 
the Priory, and there was that slackness that follows a 
festivity that ends in the middle of the day. A small 
group, having nothing better to do, was looking at an 
overturned and broken flower-vase and the deep marks 
in the gravel road. There had been some difficulty with 
the horses when the bride and bridegroom started away ; 
up to that the affair had gone without a hitch. Frag- 
ments of conversation drifted by. 

‘You can’t call it shying, because there was nothing to 
frighten her.” 

‘“‘T never knew the mare to show any signs of jibbing 
before.” 

“Oh! Reynolds is getting old and cannot drive as he 
used.” 

‘Anyhow, they got plenty of rice.” 

“I was so busy getting rid of mine that I did not look 
at the horses.” This was Maud Grayling. ‘You did 
not throw any Jessie?” 

“No,” said Jessie, turning scarlet as usual, “I think it 
is silly.” 
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Indoors, Mrs. Thurstone, who had just come back from 
the south to face the Beasworth east winds, was con- 
gratulating the mother of the bride. 

‘“‘T could have wished my boy could have chosen some 
nice girl before he went away,” said Mrs. Thurstone, 
“there is nothing like that to keep a young man 
straight.” 

“ After all, it is a relief to get your children settled and 
have no more anxiety about them.” 

‘You are very lucky ; they will be quite close to you. 
You know we had quite begun to think that Ida wanted 
something much greater than a mere country vicar.” 

“Basil (the Christian name did not come quite trip- 
pingly) will be something more than a mere vicar.” 

“Oh, yes” (the agreement of politeness only), “he is 
bound to rise.” 

‘‘I know the sermon he preached when Lord Orms- 
worth was at Liversett was noticed.” 

(Lord Ormsworth was an example to a degenerate age, 
in that however pressing might be the cares of State, he 
always attended church on Sundays. In his own parish 
he read the lessons.) 

“Yes, I heard about it from Catherine. That was 
before I had to take Frederick away for the winter.” 
(Frederick was Mr. Thurstone.) 

‘‘So sensible and helpful. Not only could one break 
a promise that was made under moral compulsion, but it 
was even wicked to keep it out of mere self esteem.” 

“It was certainly @ propos, just when Lord Ormsworth 
was going to join Mr. Mildmay in throwing over the 
Vicarious Penalties Bill and all his promises.” 

‘I believe you hate poor Mr. Mildmay worse than a 
radical.” — 

“T remember what a point he made of the canon law as 
to nullity proving the consistent teaching of the Church 
about it. That would suit Lord Ormsworth exactly.” 

‘We are not all as learned as you, dear Mrs. Thur- 
stone. It is enough to feel that it is right without under- 
standing everything.” 

‘Tt makes for reverence,” said Mrs. Thurstone, who 
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believing herself of better birth and knowing that she 
was better educated than most of her associates, occa- 
sionally presumed upon it beyond the limits of good 
breeding. 

‘‘T think a wife should reverence her husband,” said 
Mrs. Grayling, who ruled her own absolutely, ‘‘ especially 
when he is a clergyman. Ida will make an excellent 
clergyman’s wife.” 

“Dear Mrs. Grayling, I am sure they will be very 
happy. That is the great thing.” 

“Mother,” said Jessie, “the carriage is round.” 


* * * * * 


Abdullah Jan was not in his watch-tower. That was 
patent to anybody ; the tower was empty and the flap- 
door hanging down. But he was on the watch all the 
same somewhere else, at the edge of a cliff which went 
down a couple of hundred feet sheer to the confusion of 
broken rocks which filled the bottom of one of those big 
cracks which are euphemistically called mountain passes. 
It was a beautiful position from Abdullah Jan’s point of 
view. The pass made a right angle bend so that he 
could see both up and down it. He was on the right— 
that is the safe side—of the valley, and though he could 
almost throw a stone (a thing he had never done in his 
life) at anyone on the pass, it was a mile and a half to 
get round the cliff up to where he lay, even if anyone 
knew the way. It was equally a mile and a half to get 
down into the pass, which was inconvenient in the case 
of certain eventualities, but even the most favoured of 
Allah cannot have everything all at once in this world. 

Before it is noon in England, it is already past four in 
the Nurijhanum Koh, and it was hot on the rocks where 
Abdullah lay with his rifle beside him, stolen four months 
ago down in the plains at the cost of a man’s life, and 
purchased by Abdullah for a small fortune from a Pathan. 
It was time to get some return for the investment. 
Nothing had happened all day ; the pass led to nowhere 
in particular, and there never was much traffic there. 
Now that the tribes were up, it was more than ever 
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deserted. Nevertheless, Abdullah was aware that in the 
upper part of the pass were some people, who had no 
business to be there. Their proper location was two 
valleys and three mountain ridges off, and under ordinary 
circumstances they would have been mere trespassers in 
other people’s country, who deserved to be stripped and 
have their throats cut. But war and certain forms of 
theft are such inherently noble actions in the Nurijhanum, 
that all laws which would impede them are suspended in 
their favour. Something of the same sort occurs with 
hunting and trades’ union bullying in England. So 
though Abdullah’s tribe was “friendly,” and his chief 
received a regular subsidy from the Empire, nominally 
‘for maintaining the security of traffic in the passes,” but 
really as a sort of compensation for the loss of his ances- 
tral right to raid the plains every year and carry off 
horses, cattle, and anything that came handy, yet 
Abdullah took no concern at the presence of the 
intruders. 

Presently up the pass came the little detachment, look- 
ing in the clear air like tin soldiers out of a toy box, the 
front picking their way over the rocks, and the rear 
following along the travellers’ track. It was a mere 
reconnaissance to see that the pass was clear, and, if 
necessary, to find a place where it could be blocked. 
The main advance was going on in a parallel direction 
along a more negotiable valley to the south. Up to the 
present there was no particular danger, except from the 
sweltering heat. To the left, beyond the mountain ridge, 
was the parallel advance; to the right was friendly 
country (Abdullah’s country); but, after they got round the 
bend and began to go straight in the enemy’s direction, 
anything might happen. And it was not long before 
something did happen. Little puffs of smoke broke out 
from behind the ridges, and the soldiers answered back 
smokelessly. It was the usual thing that goes on all 
over the world—the disciplined force standing together, 
strong with the strength of union, in the open, and the 
undisciplined scattered about anywhere in cover, taking 


pot shots at them. Abdullah Jan looked on as though 
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from the gallery of a theatre. There were‘none of his 
blood relations with the detachment. Reggie Thurstone, 
the European officer, he knew, for he had cheated him 
shockingly in a deal about horses. The bullets flew 
about in the narrow valley, spattering on the rocks, but 
little damage seemed to be done at present. In a case 
like this, there are two things that the disciplined force 
can do. One is to take cover also and be besieged there; 
the other is to make a rush, preferably at the flank of the 
enemy. As soon as the attack gets home in that par- 
ticular place, all the rest think they are going to be cut 
off, and, being undisciplined, fall back, take panic, and 
bolt. If it were not for this, the undisciplined savage 
who can shoot would be invincible. Thurstone looked 
round for a way up those rock walls that would enable 
him to clear the slopes. His decision was soon taken. 
Up a dry torrent bed and out along a fairly level shelf, 
and he would command the whole place. Abdullah Jan 
looked on from above, fingering his rifle. Then as the 
karkee clad figure of the officer calling to his men stood 
out against the rocks, everything from his helmet to his 
blue black putties distinct in the clear mountain air, 
Abdullah could resist it no longer. Resting his rifle care- 
fully on the rocks, and taking about a quarter of a minute 
to aim, he took a pot shot, and Reggie Thurstone doubled 
up and rolled over like a rabbit. That was the end of it. 
The little tin soldiers did not bolt, their native officer 
kept them together. But there was no more question of 
attack. They slowly retired down the pass, an orderly, 
disciplined little body, leaving, now and again, one by the 
way. But Reggie lay in a cleft of the rocks, shot through 
the heart. And, perhaps, of all his acquaintances, none 
had done him a greater service than Abdullah Jan. But 
that gentleman was exceedingly annoyed, for though he 
had carefully marked where his game had fallen; with 
those others about he durst not for his life go down to 
plunder the body. Thus, in this imperfect world, is a 
good man often deprived of the reward of his actions. 
And when, just before sunset, the troops came up the pass 
again—lots of them this time, and some of them white, 
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and with them guns on mules, to drive back an enemy 
that did not wait for them—they found Reggie, and took 
him down again to meet the news from England that he 
had not lived to read. 

But Ida was quite comfortable in a first-class carriage, 
on her honeymoon journey. 


E. Hartinec. 





The Storp of a Crime in Chronicle 
and Play. 


(ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM.) 


A PIQUANT occupation is it to go tragedy-hunting in a 
quiet, old-world town, to stir up the ashes of ancient 
horrors, the very scene of which is covered by sunny 
gardens and quaint houses breathing of domestic quiet. 
It is almost as if some venerable grey-beard were made 
to recite in public misdeeds long repented of and for 
which ample reparation had been made. 

Thus it is, that, as we enter the picturesque Port of 
Faversham in Kent, we feel like detectives on the track 
of a criminal rather than tourists in search of the beauti- 
ful ; for we come not to study the quaint architecture and 
carved timbers of its old houses with their overhanging 
eaves, nor to admire the Japanese-like beauty of a view 
where narrow water-channels spanned with white bridges 
encircle pink blossomed islands ; no, nor even the brown- 
sailed barges with their painted sprits which cluster at 
the quay. We wish only to inspect the scene of a crime 
of days gone by, whose details are all preserved on the 
pages of Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

Long ago was it, in the time of the Boy-King Edward, 
a time of change and of that uncertainty which follows 
an uprooting of sacred, settled things, that the crime 
was enacted; but so fascinating has the weird story 
proved to the people of Faversham, that each spot con- 
nected with it is still pointed out. Nay, more, an anony- 
mous poet of those sixteenth century days made haste to 
weave the true story into a play, often acted in the town, 
and the drama still survives under the title of “The 
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Lamentable and true Tragedie of M. Arden of Fever- 
sham.” 

Critics of note have felt sure that they traced in it 
Shakspere’s hand, and for the sake of such a bare 
possibility, the tragedy will never be entirely lost sight of 
by the student of English literature. The Chronzcle and 
the play are so much at one about the actual details of 
this “horrid murder,” that one may almost, with indiffer- 
ence, refer to either the one or the other. We can 
scarcely say that the facts have been transmuted in the 
poet’s brain into a work of genius which does away for 
ever with a desire for dates and details of the common- 
place kind. Yet may we perceive certain signs of artistic 
selection and much desire to realise the mind’s working 
of the principal actors. 

In telling the story of Arden’s death, we will compare 
the accounts given by the Chronicler and the Dramatist, 
and will try at the same time to realise the scenes upon 
which this grim tragedy was played out. 

The central object in the background is certainly the 
Abbey of Faversham, and it even furnishes one cause of 
the combined hatreds which worked out Arden’s ruin. 
This Abbey was founded in 1147 by King Stephen and 
his Queen, in order to support an Abbot and twelve 
monks living under the Benedictine rule. Scarcely any- 
thing now remains of the original fabric of the Abbey ; 
from an old engraving of 1728, we may see what then 
existed of the once rich foundation. It was destroyed at 
the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry VIII. ; 
even the bones of King Stephen, which had there found 
a resting place, were dug up and thrown into the creek 
for the sake of the leaden coffin which contained them. 

The Abbey-lands were then going a-begging, and a 
large portion of them were granted to a certain Mr. 
Thomas Arden, more correctly Arderne, Chief Comp- 
troller of the King’s Customs in Feversham. This 
gentleman had been employed to get a new Charter for 
the town after the old order of things had passed away, 
and he made use of his wife’s relationship to Sir Edward 
North, member of the Council, to obtain grants of land 
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for himself. He is still commemorated in his native 
town by an annual sermon and a dole of bread, though 
the legacy by which such charity was supported, seems 
to be no longer payable to the town. 

Arden’s character, as gleaned from authentic records, 
does not command admiration. By his grasping conduct 
with regard to the Abbey-lands, he had drawn upon him- 
self the hatred of a poor gentleman, called Greene, who 
had some claim upon them. He also turned off a couple 
named Read, from the same lands, and we shall see that 
their curse pursued him. 

“For his private lucre and covetous gains,” he obtained 
permission that the annual Fair of the neighbourhood 
should, in the years 1550-51, be kept in the Abbey 
grounds belonging to himself, thus defrauding others of 
the expected profit. 

But it was not on account of hatreds thus excited that 
he fell a victim to the murderer’s hand, his death was 
compassed at the instigation of his own wife. 

“This Arden,” writes Holinshed under the date 1551, 
“was a man of a tall and comlie personage, and matched 
in marriage with a gentlewoman, young, tall, and well- 
formed of shape and countenance, who, chancing to fall 
in familiaritee with one, Mosbie, a tailor by occupation, a 
blacke and swarte man,” servant to her relation, Sir 
Edward North, transgressed with him her marriage vow. 
Although her husband guessed at her unfaithfulness, he 
is stated to have “ winked at” it, for fear of offending her 
relations, and he even invited Mosbie or Moresby to his 
house. Holinshed tells us that Mistress Arden loathed 
her husband, and “first wished, and afterwards practised 
the means to hasten his end,” in order that she might be 
united to her lover. The dramatist seeks to offer some 
excuse for her crime, by making her speak of her hus- 
band’s parsimony and we know that Arden was a grasp- 
ing man, but we can discern no signs that he actually ill- 
treated his wife. A coarse, bad woman, she must have 
been, under a comely and fair exterior, hard and un- 
imaginatively cruel, according to the authentic history. 
Her over-mastering passion for the black-a-vised, low- 
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bred tailor was so great, that when he once fell out with 
her upon some misliking, “she, being desirous to be in 
favour with him again, sent him a pair of silver dice by 
one Adam Fordle, innkeeper of the Flower de Luce in 
Feversham.” 

Then this precious pair, when reconciled, proceeded 
during the space of two years, to plot against the life of 
Arden, and tried to enlist all their acquaintances in the 
plot, till one might suppose their wicked schemes to be 
the public property of the market-place. 

The instrument of murder most ready to their hand 
was Michael, Arden’s serving-man, and he was bribed to 
do the deed by the promise of matching him with Alicia’s 
maid, who was also Mosbie’s sister. In the play she is 
called Susan, but from the Chronicle it would appear that 
her real was name Cecily Pounders. This fair damsel was 
also admired by a certain Clarke, a painter, and her hand 
was treacherously promised to him also as a reward for 
his participation in the murder of Arden. 

The servant, Michael, is probably the hero of a certain 
older play, called ‘“‘ Murderous Michael,” enacted before 
Queen Elizabeth in 1578, dealing, it is supposed, with 
the same crime. He promises that, when accom- 
panying Arden on his forthcoming journey to London, he 
will lie in wait for an opportunity to take his master’s life. 
Clarke, the painter, possessed a familiarity with poisonous 
materials, which may be accounted for, perhaps, by his 
use of them for pigments ; but this was an age when 
the gentle art of poisoning was much studied and im- 
proved upon in all the Courts of Europe; at any rate, 
Alicia Arden and Mosbie beg him to help them to procure 
poisons, as if their request were the most natural one in 
the world. 

Their first idea was a simple one, merely poison in 
food, and the dramatist who has worked up the story of 
this crime presents us with a quaint and homely scene, 
which probably took place in the shady garden near 
Arden’s pleasant house, close to the grounds of the 
ruined Abbey. The cheerful, comely wife of the pros- 
perous Comptroller brings him a stirrup-cup of milk or 
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porridge before he starts on his journey to London, where 
he intends to visit ‘“‘a certain parsonage he had there.” 
But in this tainted pastoral is nothing really wholesome ; 
poison lurks in the bowl, scarce even concealed, and 
Arden mislikes his meal. In a fit of affected pettishness, 
Alicia then throws it all away. One might almost suppose 
that poetic justice was being executed by the spirits of 
some beggared ecclesiastic or shepherdless flock, upon the 
spoiler of the parsonage revenues. 

Something of Italian subtlety enters into the next plot, 
woven by the would-be murderers after their first scheme 
had failed, and Arden had set out on his journey. Clarke 
offered to paint a portrait of Alicia herself in poisoned 
colours, which should be offered to Arden as a present ; 
this idea was, however, rejected as dangerous to the sitter 
or to chance spectators, and a still more horrible one is 
suggested—nothing less than a poisoned crucifix! The 
unimpassioned and trivial way in which Alicia comments 
upon these suggestions strikes us as almost absurd. We 
gaze at her in wondering horror, as at a being in whom 
the instincts of humanity are wanting. 

after Arden’s departure, a different actor enters, in the 
person of Greene, the disappointed suitor for the Abbey- 
lands, between whom and Arden threats and even blows 
had passed. Alicia pretends to pity his wrongs and 
makes common cause with him, as being herself a 
sufferer under Arden’s ill-usage. Thus winning him 
over, she unfolds her murderous scheme, and when he 
consents to further it, gives him ten pounds to hire 
assassins. 

She is justly blamed by Mosbie for the imprudent way 
in which she takes so many different persons into her 
confidence. Her tragic and almost fearful eagerness for 
the crime is well contrasted with Mosbie’s slower and 
more cautious character; we have, in fact, the single- 
heartedness of a woman compared with the more com- 
plex intellect of the man; a Lady Macbeth who hounds 
on her accomplice to crime, while he pauses to consider 
of “to-morrow.” In Mosbie, indeed, we have a man who 
sins neither for the sake of love nor of revenge—a calcu- 
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lating avaricious criminal who does evil for the sake of 
gain. It is not Alicia herself he values, but her fortune 
and inheritance. The woman sins for love, the man for 
greed, and he is the first to reproach her in the hour of 
retribution, But that is a story as old as the Garden of 
Eden. 

Greene then sets out on his evil errand, intent on 
dogging the steps of Arden on his journey up to town. 

Few scenes from any play could be found more full of 
antiquarian interest and picturesque social detail than 
those which depict his ride to London, accompanied by 
a certain goldsmith named Bradshaw, who is bound 
thither on business. Greene’s encounter with the vil- 
lainous cut-throat Black Will, who had served as a soldier 
in Boulogne, and whom he induces to undertake the 
crime ; the glimpses of the crowd walking in St. Paul’s, 
and of Arden meeting hjs friends outside this common 
meeting-place for the citizens of London ; the murderous 
attempt of Black Will, frustrated accidentally by an 
apprentice who lets down a shutter on his head: all these 
incidents owe much in the “ Tragedie” to the play- 
wright’s vivid fancy and graphic art, but the main outline 
is traced by the Chronicler. 

Greene then joins Michael with him in the evil scheme. 
The servant is to leave the doors open late at night for 
the murderous crew. But in the darkness and solitude 
of midnight the terrors of his own imagination overcome 
him, he conjures up before his mind’s eye the vision of 
the coming murder scene, then fancies himself to be the 
next victim, screams for help and gets his master to bolt 
the doors. 

Having thus played Greene false, he is reduced to 
invent excuses, and is condemned to feast the gang at the 
‘‘ Salutation,” a tavern which may possibly be represented 
by one in Newgate Street still bearing that name. 

While Arden was thus tracked by murderers in London 
Alicia and Mosbie were pursuing their guilty intrigue at 
Feversham. From the Chronzcle we glean no hint that 
Alicia repented of her crime before its accomplishment, 
but the dramatist uses an artist’s right and gives us a 


24 
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fine scene, showing how both the evil-doers begin to be 
haunted by the avenging Furies. Mosbie enters upon 
the scene complaining that all his peace and rest have 
fled. He fears the future, and plans how to get rid of 
all his confederates, Greene, Michael, the painter, and 
last of all of Alicia herself, although “holy Church-rites 
do make us two but one.” For the abandoned couple 
had received the Sacrament publicly in a Church in 
London to sanctify their vow of love. He cannot trust 
her ; she may murder a second husband as she did the 
first. 

Alicia then enters, holding a Prayer Book in her hand, 
agitated and miserable. She longs to go back to her 
happy state of innocence, and mutual reproaches pass 
between the couple. At last Mosbie treats her coldly 
and turns from her. At once the wretched woman’s guilty 
passion returns; she implores him to look at her, to speak 
to her; declares she will tear out all the pages of the 
Book whose holy word has touched her heart, will 
enshrine his letters and his sweet phrases in its golden 
cover, and ‘“‘know no sect but such devotion.” The 
quarrel is ended, and the unhappy woman’s fate is sealed; 
passion has mastered the last lingering remains of virtue, 
she will march through murder to a horrible execution. 

This fine scene would alone justify the suspicion that 
here was a prentice hand of promise. 

Meanwhile, Arden and his faithful friend Franklin ride 
over Rainham Down, on their return journey. Gloom 
fills the atmosphere, and their talk is of the story of a 
faithless wife. Franklin has an ominous “ fighting at the 
heart”; Greene, with Black Will and his companion, 
Shakabag, follow on the track of the travellers ; Michael 
carefully rides at a distance from his master. 

But this fourth attempt on Arden’s life fails again, on 
account of an accidental encounter with friends. 

A fifth time, by Alicia’s machinations, the doomed man 
is sent on a journey, that he may afford a target to the 
assassin’s aim, and once more he escapes. 

The tragedy so often rehearsed was at last enacted on 
February 15th, 1550-51, on the occasion of the annual 
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fair, which began on St. Valentine’s Day, and was this 
year-held upon Arden’s ground, close to the Abbey. By 
the wiles of Alicia and her lover, a quarrel is fastened 
upon Arden, in which Mosbie is made to appear the 
injured party. 

With a magnamimity singularly ill-placed, after sus- 
picions so well grounded as his, Arden invites Mosbie to 
supper with other guests, and, to beguile the time of 
waiting, both men sit down to play “ Lables.” 

The cut-throats lie hidden in the counting-house, the 
door of which opened upon the parlour, ready to enter 
when Mosbie gives the signal, ‘‘Now I take you.” 

In the frontispiece to the play, printed in 1633, Mosbie 
is depicted seated as guest in an armchair, on one side of 
the table, while Arden, by a pre-arranged device, is seated 
on a short bench or stool, with his back to the murderers, 
who, entering softly behind him, throw a cloth round his 
eyes, drag him backward, and stab him, Mosbie, to 
revenge Arden’s having taunted him with being a tailor, 
struck him with a piece of iron, crying, ‘“‘ There’s for the 
pressing iron!” Alicia, dressed in festal garb, with raised 
hair, ruff and rich apron, holds a pointed knife in her 
hand, with which she is said to have repeatedly pricked 
her husband’s body. 

The corpse was dragged into the counting-house, the 
marks of the crime were very carelessly removed, and 
supper was set out for the other guests. On their 
arrival, Mistress Arden made her daughter play upon 
the virginals ; all danced and were merry. 

But the prolonged absence of the master of the house 
excited suspicion. Franklin and the Mayor organised a 
search party, and the feast broke up. 

As soon as the guests had departed, the body was 
hastily dragged out of doors and laid near the Abbey 
wall. Snow fell as the murderers carried their burden 
and ceased on their return, leaving their footsteps clearly 
defined, and the clue thus furnished led to the discovery 
of the criminals. It was also noticed that the rushes from 
the hall stuck on the dead man’s shoes. 

Alicia Arden, the chief mover of the crime, and her 
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maid, Mosbie’s sister, were both condemned to the terrible 
death of the stake, as having been guilty of Petty Treason, 
because they had compassed the death of a husband and 
a master respectively. Alicia suffered at Canterbury, 
her maid at Feversham. Mosbie was hung, Black Will 
was burnt, and one innocent man, Bradshaw the gold- 
smith, was wrongly condemned to death on the mistaken 
evidence of a letter. 

After Arden’s death it was said that no grass grew on 
the ground which had been touched by his dead body. 
This was thought to be the fulfilment of a curse pro- 
nounced: by the woman Read, whom with her husband he 
had turned off that piece of land. She expressed a hope 
that vengeance might light on him and that all the world 
might wonder at him; her prayer was thought to have 
been answered when all the people assembled for the 
Fair crowded round to gaze at the corpse, which was 
allowed to lie where it had been dragged for one whole 
day. 

The play founded upon the authentic history of this 
historical crime was first published in 1592. It is one of 
our earliest examples of the kind of drama which is known 
as Domestic Tragedy, being founded on occurrences 
which actually took place in circles more or less humble. 
The same story was taken in hand by an eighteenth 
century dramatist, George Lillo, originally a goldsmith, 
author of the well-known plays “ George Barnwell ” and 
“Fatal Curiosity,” both domestic tragedies, and written 
with a view of inculcating virtue. This second play of 
‘‘Arden of Feversham,” was left unfinished at Lillo’s 
death in 1739, and it was completed by Dr. John 
Headley. In this version of the story, the character of 
Alicia Arden has been re-modelled. From the beginning 
of the play germs of repentance are seen in her, and it 
is the good which conquers. The central point of the 
drama shows her entirely won over by her husband's 
love, and ready henceforth to give him a pure wifely 
devotion. But the tragic catastrophe has been set in 
train by her former intrigues, and, in spite of her repent- 
ance, it takes place. She suffers as a criminal after 
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having done her best to prevent the crime from being 
accomplished. This is a fine conception, and in the 
hands of a great poet the final scene which might have 
been almost as touching as that of Gretchen's death. 
‘She is judged,” said Mephistopheles ; ‘Is saved,” cry 
Voices from above. 

The historical Alicia, however, can only be thought of 
as the typical criminal, of abnormal mental constitution, 
in whom the qualities of pity and imagination are non- 
existent. 

In one or another of the forms above described, the 
play was freqently acted at the Theatre of Faversham. 
On its boards Dowton and Buckstone were frequently 
seen, and the venerable artist, Thomas Sydney Cooper, 
employed his youthful talent there first as a scene- 
painter. 

Marion QUEKETT. 





Books of the Month. 


Anp first of all, of course, the “Life” of Tennyson. 
This is one of the three ‘books of the year ”—the other 
two, of course, being Nansen’s Arctic Story and Lord 
Roberts’s Indian memories. It remains to be seen 
whether the biography of the Poet will have as big a sale, 
as large a vogue, as the narratives of the Explorer and 
the Soldier. Probably it will not, for it goes into literary 
details in which none but the experts or the enthusiasts 
feel interest. But that the present Lord Tennyson’s 
account of his distinguished father, is, nevertheless, a work 
of the first importance, there can be no possible doubt what- 
ever. The book does infinite credit to the compiler. | 
do not say it is a perfect performance, because it is not ; it 
is somewhat diffuse, and not very well constructed. The 
biographer has, however, been wonderfully successful in 
triumphing over the obvious difficulties in his way. How 
far from easy it is (to begin with) for a son to write about 
his father! And how deep are the pit-falls in the path of 
a son whose father has had so tremendous a reputation 
as that which Tennyson enjoyed! There were, it seems, 
40,000 letters to look through; there were evidently 
some voluminous diaries and a number of valuable 
memoranda by the Poet himself. It is clear that 
Tennyson knew that a biography would be looked or, 
and that he deliberately prepared for the issue of one for 
which his son should be responsible. The desire, I take 
it, was to forestall unauthorised “ Lives.” Well, we have 
got an authorised “ Life,” and it is ‘a joy for ever.” It 
has, no doubt, its reticences; but that anything of 
moment has been withheld from the public I, for one, do 
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not believe. For my own part, | do not recognise any 
public rights in such matters. The world has no business 
to know anything more abovt Tennyson than his family 
choose to reveal. As it is, the present Lord appears to 
me to have been guided throughout by good taste snd 
good feeling. There is absoluely nothing in the book 
which jars upon the most sensitive of Tennysonians, 
among whom am I. One thing only do I regret, and 
that is the use which the biographer has made of the 
reminiscences of his father’s friends. Some of these, not 
published before, he prints ex doc; but he would have 
done better to select from them and arrange them on 
some systematic plan! Thus would he have avoided 
repetitions. And, moreover, he might, with advantage, 
have quoted from the published recollections of men like 
Mr. James Knowles and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
The latter is represented in the memoir by only two pages 
of freshly-written comment, and there is the merest refer- 
ence to his sonnets on Tennyson, incomparably the best 
poetic celebrations that the Poet received. However, as 
I say, Lord ‘Tennyson has done wonderfully well ; 
and he may see fit to repair some of his omissions 
in the second edition which, you may be sure, will be 
called for. 


October has been rather a literary month, for its chief 
book was about a Poet, and its next most remarkable book 
was about a firm of Publishers. We have had in the past 
a biography of the founder of Macmillan & Co., and we 
have had a history of the successive heads of the house of 
Murray. I fancy, too, there have been Annals of the 
Constables. Now we have the first instalment of a 
history of the house of Blackwood—a house which well 
deserves the compliment thus paid to it. I am aware 
that no romance attaches, in the popular mind, to the 
business of publishing ; it is of the authors that the public 
thinks, not of the men who gave those authors the 
opportunity of being read. And yet much solid good 
has been done to the cause of literature by the sagacity 
or the shrewdness and the liberality of the literary 
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middle-man. A publisher can doa great deal to encourage 
or to discourage Letters. It seems certain that the Black- 
woods blundered now and then, and notably in the 
frigidity with which they treated Thackeray. But whose 
judgment is invariably infallible? The heads of the firm 
did well when they recognised and fostered the genius 
(or the talent—as you will) of George Eliot and Mrs. 
Oliphant; to name no others. ‘ William Blackwood 
and his Sons: their Magazine and their Friends” can 
scarcely have the universal attractiveness of the ‘“ Life” of 
Tennyson, but it should appeal successfully to all who are 
interested in literary history. It was the last book ona 
miscellaneous subject to which Mrs. Oliphant put her 
hand ; its writer did not live long enough to revise the 
proofs beyond the limits of the first of the three 
volumes of which the work will ultimately consist. 
We must not be hard, therefore, on its errors in 
treatment and in form. There is much _ valuable 
matter in it, and it will always be a “classic” in its 
own particular department. 


There are other “literary” volumes. There is, for 
example, the “ Recollections of Aubrey de Vere,” which 
I have found the least bit disappointing—perhaps, 
because Mr. de Vere has already printed elsewhere his 
reminiscences of Tennyson and others. As a whole, 
however, the book is decidedly interesting, and should be 
read, especially for the sake of its descriptions of times 
past, in Ireland as well as in England. Very acceptable, 
again, is the collection of aza about Landor, which 
has been brought together by Mr. Stephen Wheeler. 
Though these are but fragments, they are very welcome, 
for Landor was a great writer, though not a great man, 
and the slightest outcome of his brain has interest and 
value for the student. It is much to be regretted that 
there is no complete, cheap edition of his Poems. Mr. 
Aymer Vallance has written a comprehensive account of 
the late William Morris, but, of course, the latter is therein 
regarded not only as poet, but as art designer and 
printer. Of Morris too one would like to have a reprint 
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of the whole poetical corpus, in such guise, and at such a 
price, as would bring it within the means of all. Of Sir 
Walter Scott Mr. Napier tells us in his latest sumptuous 
volume only just so much as refers to the Great 
Magician’s ‘“ Homes and Haunts.” This, I should say, 
would be one of the most popular of the season’s table- 
books, for the pictorial illustrations are at once numerous 
and admirable, 


Of literary criticism in book form, the month has not 
given us much. The most notable thing in this gexve has 
been Mr. Walter Raleigh’s essay on “Style,” which 
may be commended especially to the youthful beginner in 
Letters. Every thoughtful man will find it clear and 
suggestive. Style, unhappily, is a quality of which too 
little is thought nowadays, when nearly everybody writes, 
and writes like his neighbour. Another book for the 
neophyte:is the ‘‘ Primer of Wordsworth,” which has been 
prepared by Mr. Laurie Magnus. In this we have a 
biographical sketch of the poet, followed by concise but 
comprehensive chapters on the longer and the shorter 
poems, the tours and sonnets, and the prose works of 
Wordsworth ; after which comes a general critical review. 
Mrs. Percy Leake’s discourse on “ The Ethics of Brown- 
ing’s Poems” is for elder and more cultured readers. She 
deals with her subject in ten sections, devoted respectively 
to the poet’s view of Humanity, the Love of Life, Happi- 
ness, Failure, Limitations, Truth, Marriage, Motives, 
Love, and Knowledge. There is some _ interesting 
criticism, by the way, in the notes which Mr. Palgrave 
has appended to the second series of his ‘Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” I think he overpraises 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy greatly, but I sympathise very 
much with what he says about Patmore, Clare, Charles 
and Alfred Tennyson, Clough, and Miss Rossetti. For 
the new collection itself there is little to say, save that it 
contains some charming poetry by Matthew Arnold, the 
Brownings, Clough, Patmore, the Rossettis, and the 
Tennysons. It is most remarkable, perhaps, for its 
omissions, which are extraordinary. What is one to think 
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of the compiler of an anthology of nineteenth-century 
verse who gives no specimens whatever of the work of 
Leigh Hunt, Mrs. Hemans, the Lyttons, William Morris, 
Frederick Locker, Algernon Swinburne, Austin Dobson, 
George Meredith, George Mac Donald, andso forth? It 
would have been better to have left the anthology un- 
attempted. 


Among the reprints of October we have to salute the 
“Poems” of Arabella and Louisa Shore, which well 
deserve to be better known than they are. Some of the 
best work of the latter was brought together last year, 
and prefaced by an excellent memoir and appreciation. 
The two books should be read together. Then we have 
had a selection from the verse of Clarence Mangan, intro- 
duced by Miss L. J. Guiney, and a selection from the 
verse of Mr. George Meredith, supervised by himself. 
The former is well done; the latter is scarcely satis- 
factory : poets should not make excerpts from their own 
volumes. Mr. Meredith reproduces nothing from the 
volume of 1851, which contains some of his simplest and 
most attractive pieces. The new poetry which October 
has produced need not detain us long, though much of it 
is very pretty and pleasing. The most worthy of atten- 
tion is contained in “ Lyrics,” by Father Tabb; ‘‘ Minus- 
cula,” by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon; ‘The Earth Breath, 
and Other Poems,” by “A. E.”; and “Songs in Many 
Lands,” by Nina F. Layard. All of these writers indulge 
in “ short swallow-flights of song,” which is something 
to be thankful for in itself. ‘‘ A Day’s Tragedy,” by Mr. 
Allen Upward, is described by the author as “a novel 
in rhyme.” There have been many such attempts, from 
the days of ‘Aurora Leigh” downwards, but they have 
never been wholly successful. The truth is, prose is the 
proper vehicle for the novel, unless you write satirically 
or cynically, as Byron did in “Don Juan”; and 
even “Don Juan” is less of a novel than of an 
extravaganza. 


The history of music and the drama has received of 
late some agreeable illustration. Very readable, for 
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instance, are the ‘‘ Musical Memories” of Mrs. Diehl— 
slight, but otherwise not unworthy to rank with those of 
Mr. Santley, and Willert Beale, and others. Pleasantly 
written, again, and full of information carefully collected, 
is ‘‘ Stories of Famous Songs,” by Mr. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
Mrs. Diehl writes of many well-known composers, 
executants, and critics, and Mr. Fitz-Gerald tells us all 
about the origin and career of such ditties as ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home” and so forth. Mr. F. J. Crowest has com- 
piled a memoir of Guiseppe Verdi which has the merit of 
bringing the life-story of the great musician down to 
date ; its statements may be trusted, but the opinions 
expressed are not always of value. In the book called 
“The Actor’s Art,” the only pages deserving of study are 
those contributed by such authorities as Mrs. Kendal, 
Miss Genevieve Ward, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, and other leading players; the editor’s 
own contributions are somewhat jejune. Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy is well-known as an effective populariser of the 
subjects to which he devotes himself from time to time. 


His latest topic is ‘‘ The Irish Stage,” concerning which 
he writes in flowing and pleasant fashion. The work 
should have many readers. 


In the department of miscellaneous biography we have 
had the ‘Wilberforce Papers”; a treatise on Mary Queen 
of Scots, by Mr. D. H. Fleming ; another on St. Francis 
d’Assissi, by Canon Knox-Little ; an account of the 
Lafayette family, by Miss Edith Sichel; and mono- 
graphs on the Herods (by Dean Farrar), Dr. John 
Hunter (by Mr. Stephen Paget), and General Grant (by 
Mr. W. C. Church). These are all of permanent utility— 
books “ which no gentleman’s library should be without.” 
In the way of contemporary history, we have had Mr. 
Boisragon’s unpretending narrative of his escape from the 
Benin massacre. In another direction we have had the 
“White Man’s Africa” of Mr. Bigelow, the “Sport and 
Travel” of Mr. Bagot, the “‘ Nature and Sport” of Mr. 
Bryden. The lovers of the essay have found a measure 
of enjoyment in ‘Certain Personal Matters,” by Mr. H. 
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G. Wells, and “An Attic in Bohemia,” by Mr. Lacon 
Watson—the former of which is characterised by much 
humorous individuality. Some of us have even discovered 
something worth reading in “The Savage Club Papers.” 
I, personally, have been glad to renew acquaintance with 
an old friend in the pages of “ Lilliput Lectures” and 
‘Lazy Lessons,” by W. B. Rands (‘Matthew Browne,” 
‘Henry Holbeach,” and I know not what besides). Rands 
wrote very readable prose, but it was when he was 
writing verse, I think, that he showed his powers at 
their best. 

I have left the novels to the last: it is such a comfort 
to put fiction in the background for once ina way! And 
let me be brief. There are, of course, certain writers 
whose latest story one must needs peruse, if one wishes 
to keep abreast of the literature of the day. On this 
principle, I take it, everybody must read (if they have 
not read already) the “St. Ives” of R. L. Stevenson, the 
“Lady’s Walk” of Mrs. Oliphant, the “What Maisie 
Knew” of Mr. Henry James, and the ‘‘ Marietta’s Mar- 
riage” of Mr. W. E. Norris. To these I may add the 
“Sunset” of Miss Whitby, the “At the Cross Roads” of 
Miss Montrésor, the ‘‘Miss Providence” of Miss Gerard, 
the “Jerome” of Miss Wilkins, the “ Fair Deceiver” of 
George Paston, the ‘“‘ Lawrence Clavering” of Mr. A. E. 
W. Mason, and the ‘‘Tormentors” of Mr. Benjamin Swift. 
Mr. Baring Gould has produced two new tales, but they 
have the air of pot-boilers. One of the cleverest stories 
of the month is ‘‘ The Showman’s Daughter,” by Scott 
Graham, in which some of the character-drawing is par- 
ticularly fresh and good. 

From ‘“ The Invisible Man” I shrink simply because 
I have a constitutional dislike to the species of fantasy 
which Mr. H. G. Wells appears to take pleasure in 
producing. I may be wrong, but to me nothing seems 
easier than the concoction of these fanciful narratives. 
I gather that in Mr. Wells’s story the chief character is 
invisible as regards his own figure, but not as regards 
his clothes, which remain in evidence. I do not say 
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there is no quaintness in the notion (if that be it); but 
is it not a little obvious, a little trivial? Mr. Wells, it 
would appear, has yet to put before us a wholly original 
conception, a wholly fresh invention. His success 
hitherto has been made, | take it, in the expansion or 
re-casting of ideas of which the hint is to be found in the 
writings of his predecessors. I own to a prejudice 
against the class of fiction he affects, but 1 have no doubt 
that ‘‘ The Invisible Man” deserves, and has secured a 
very large number of admirers. 


In the department of biography there has been nothing 
of special interest and value but the new monograph by 
Major Hume on “ Sir Walter Ralegh ”—the first of the 
series to be called ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain.” This, 
the latest memoir of Ralegh, is on the whole the best— 
the most careful, the most complete, the most thoughtful, 
the most fair. Herewith does the new series make a 
good beginning. 

A “Book of Dreams and Ghosts” has been put 
together by Mr. Andrew Lang, who introduces the tales 
he has gathered from many sources in an essay in which 
he commits himself to no very clear utterance on the 
general question of telepathic communication. © All he 
seems to say is, that if such communication does take 
place, why, then, the fact is remarkable indeed! The 
tales themselves are no doubt very readable, and in some 
cases eminently suggestive, but after one has mastered 
them all, and pondered over them, one feels “no 
forrader:” 

I don’t think the publishers of “Where the Surf 
Breaks” have anywhere announced it as a novel, and, in 
truth, the narrative element in it—not to mention the 
word “ plot ”—is slight enough, and not very interesting 
at the best. The book may, however, be recommended 
as a picture of Irish life and character—a picture painted 
by an amateur brush, but by a brush guided by know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, the persons, things, and 
places depicted. Personally, I am not attracted by the 
Irish peasant, but-there are many who are, and to them 
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“Where the Surf Breaks” should appeal very powerfully. 
The general public, too, surfeited with the outcome 
of the ‘“Kailyard,” may be glad to turn, for a 
change, to a book which is purely Hibernian in 
tone and character. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 





The Stage. 


“HAMLET” at the Lyceum, as played by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, is without a doubt the finest rendering that 
has been seen on the English stage for some time, and 
Mr. Robertson is to be congratulated on his selection of 
this tragedy for a theatre that has so long been identified 
with Shakespearean revivals. Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
makes a remarkably good Ophelia, and the company is 
one of the strongest that could be got together. 


* * * * 


“Francillon,” under the management of Messrs. 
Williamson and Musgrove, who hail from ‘‘ down under,” 
is at the Duke of York’s. Here my lady readers will be 
in their element, as the dresses are superb, being the 
models for the coming season from that eminent firm, 
Worth, of Paris. Mrs. Browne Potter and Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew made their welcome return in this piece, which I 
hear is drawing large houses. 


* * * * 


The boards at the Princess’s are again occupied by 
that sterling melodrama, ‘“‘ Two Little Vagabonds,” by 
Messrs. Sims and Shirley. The piece is well acted 
throughout, and Mr. Gilmer is to be congratulated on 
his revival. 


* * * * 


The revival of the ‘“ Silver Key,” at Her Majesty’s is 
announced for November ist, and a new version of 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” entitled “Katherine and 
Petruchio,” will be added. 
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Mr. John T. Day has, I regret to say, withdrawn 
“The Purser,” and has put on a new play, entitled “‘ The 
Fanatic,” of which I hope to say more anon. 


* * * * 


There is a thoroughly good show at the Empire where 
ballet still reigns supreme. 


* * * * 


There have been a number of new plays, but at 
present | have neither time nor space to describe them: 
Mr. George Alexander has returned to the St. James’ 
with “ The Tree of Knowledge,” and Mr. Wyndham has 
produced the “ Liars” at the Criterion. I trust to deal 
more fully with these in my next. 

LH. Ss 





